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The next few weeks 
may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you can make 
a move that may change your life, regardless of 
your age. During these seven weeks of the U.S. 
Treasury’s Independence Drive, you can lay the 
groundwork for making your fondest dreams 
come true. 


The next decade will be one of the greatest 
America has ever seen. The opportunity of a life- 
time will come to millions—it can come to you. 


The opportunity to start your own business. To 


buy a share in the business you’re now in. Even to 
take a job that pays less at the start—but has a 
tremendous future. 


Don’t let your opportunity pass because you 
were financially unable to grab it! 


If you are not now buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically, this is the time to begin. If you are, 
sign up for extra bonds. Sign up and buy up all 
you can. That golden opportunity in the 50’s may 
be the “‘one in a lifetime” for you—be ready for it! 


x te Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 
w of America as a public service. 
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Little People Made ot Clay 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


The PLASTIC clay was in the 
children’s hands. They were working 
it into a soft, round ball. 

“Would you like to rest and see 
what I am making of mine?” asked 
Miss Day. 

She divided her piece of clay into 
thirds as she spoke, and, taking one 
portion, formed it again into a ball. 
The children looked on eagerly as 
she laid it on her desk and rolled it 
back and forth under her palm. She 
made it about four inches long and 
half an inch thick, watching care- 
fully to get the thickness as even as 
she could. Then she flattened it on 
each end and held it up for them to 
see. 

“What does it look like, Jimmie?” 
she asked. 

‘*A tree trunk,” said Jimmie. 

“A stick,” said Mary. 

“Our pointer,” said Albert. 

“A piece of chalk,” volunteered 
John. 

“Yes, it is nearly like all of those 
things,” agreed Miss Day. “I am 
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going to make something with it. 
Watch and see. Perhaps you can 
guess what I am starting to make.” 

She took the roll of clay by both 
ends, braced one finger in its center, 
and bent it to a “U” shape. Then, 
bringing the two ends close to- 
gether like little legs, she stood it on 
the table. 

“Oh!” cried the children. “It’s a 
man’s legs.” 

“Right on the first guess,” 
laughed Miss Day. “What do I 
need to make next?” 

“His head.” 

“His body.” 

“His arms.” 

The answers came in a chorus. 

“Which one first?’’ she insisted. 

They agreed that the body must 
be made next, and so Miss Day took 
one of the remaining balls, pinched 
off a little because it seemed too big, 
and rolled it into a cylinder — a 
shorter, fatter cylinder, just wide 
enough to fit on top of the pair of 
legs. She placed it carefully and 


fastened it down firmly by working 
some of the clay from the body 
onto the form below. “We must be 
careful to pull down the shirt,” 
she laughed. “Let’s see if it will 
stand.” 

She stood the little figure again 
on the desk before her. It toppled a 
little and threatened to fall. 

“T can make it stand,” cried 
Albert. He came forward quickly, 
grasped the little figure by the 
shoulders and pressed it down. There 
it stood, staunch as any soldier. 

“But it’s shorter than it was be- 
fore,’’ objected Mary. 

“Yes, that is true, Mary,” agreed 
Miss Day. “‘Figures made of soft, 
heavy clay must be shorter and fat- 
ter than ordinary, otherwise they 
will fall, or look as if they are going 
to, which is just as bad. We do not 
want to have to worry about them. 
That is also true of figures made of 
stone and other heavy materials,” 
she added. Then she pointed out 
some photographs on the bulletin- 
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board of little sculptured figures by 
Sylvia Shaw Judson, and the sculp- 
ture of the “Girl With Her Cat” by 
William Zorach. They were firm, 
bulky figures. 

“See how nice, and broad, and 
firm these are,” said Miss Day. 
“These artists all knew that their 
figures must be fat and firm.” 

The children looked at the figure 
again. It bothered them to see a 
headless figure standing there so 
lonesome. 

“Hurry and make its head,” they 
cried. “It needs a head, and a neck, 
too.” 

“Can you pinch off a piece of clay 
big enough for head and neck to- 
gether, George?”’ asked Miss Day. 
She handed him a lump of her clay. 
After several trials he had a cred- 
itable head with a neck. The head 
had a recognizable chin, too. He 
placed it on the center of the shoul- 
ders and fastened it down nicely. 

“What do we need to find out 
about it now, children?”’ asked Miss 
Day. 

“See if it will stand,” they all 
cried, 

George stood it down, and sure 
enough, it did not topple at all. 

“Where are its arms?” asked 
Mary. 

can we make arms?” asked 
Jimmie. 

“IT know. Roll a thinner, smaller 
piece of clay,” said John. 

Miss Day let him come up and roll 
a piece for arms. When the roll was 
fastened on at the shoulder it hung 
down and laid on the desk. The 


children laughed. 

“It is enough for two arms,” 
grinned Jimmie. And so Johnny 
pinched it in two and put the other 
half on the other shoulder. Still the 
arms seemed too long. The children 
stood up and hung their own arms 
down to see where they really did 
reach. Then Johnny pinched off 
the part he did not need. 

“IT am so glad you fastened the 
arms on at the shoulders” said Miss 
Day. “Last year somebody put 
them on at the ribs.”’ The children 
giggled at that. 

“Stand him up again,” cried 
George. “‘Maybe he won’t stand up 
any more.” 

They tried, and sure, enough, the 
little man toppled over. 

“Well,” said Mary. “The poor 
little man hasn’t any feet. We 
couldn’t stand up if we didn’t have 
any feet.” 

“That’s right, Mary” said Miss 
Day. “I think I'll make him some 
feet.”” She took some wads of clay 
and began to shape them as she 
spoke. 

“Where are your feet longest, 
John?” “In front of your ankle 
toward the toe, or behind it toward 
the heel? 

“Toward the toe,” said all the 
children, looking at their own feet. 

Miss Day finished the feet and 
carefully worked them into place. 
Then she smoothed them off, so 
that the soles were flat, and stood 
the little figure on the desk. 

is he?”’ she asked. 

“Maybe he is the postman,” said 


Mary, remembering the helpers they 
had been studying about. 

“Maybe he is the policeman,” 
suggested George, whose father was 
a policeman. 

“I think he is a farmer,” said 
John. 

“No, a fireman,” said Albert. 

“Well,” said Miss Day. ““These 
are all good suggestions. I will 
write them on the board.’”’ She put 
down the names of the helpers in a 
column. Then she asked: 

“If this is a fireman what does he 
need to have so that I can recognize 
him>?”’ 

“A fireman’s coat,” 

“A helmet.” 

“The hose.” 

The answers came from all corners 
of the room like corn popping. 

“If he is the postman, what then 
should he have?” asked Miss Day. 

“His cap.” 

“A letter in his hand.” 

As the children suggested articles, 
Miss Day wrote them on the board 
opposite the helper’s names. 

““T have some clay left’’ she mused. 
“I could dress my little man. But if 
I do you won’t have time to make 
your little helper. Don’t you want 
to take your clay and get to work? 
If you make a good little figure you 
may dress him to be any helper you 
like and I will try to guess who he is. 
But, don’t forget!’ and this she 
said very solemnly, “try him every 
little while to see if he will stand. 
What does he need to be like in 
order to stand)” 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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Painting for 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heigh 


Tue TEACHERS of a certain 
school have become very much in- 
terested in correlating the art work 
with the other subjects. They feel 
that they can get a sincere expres- 
sion of the children’s ideas and feel- 
ings about the information they 
gather, in the drawing and painting 
activities. They make no attempt to 
use the drawings as authority to 
teach other children. It would be 
necessary for the children to have a 
very wide knowledge of their sub- 
ject and great skill in depicting that 
knowledge to make authoritative 
pictures. Only adults of long training 
could do that. 

The teachers, however, see the 


children depict things as they un-. 


derstand them. If the children have 
misunderstood important informa- 
tion given them it is not the fault of 
their drawing skill. Quite often these 
mistakes will be illuminating to the 
teacher who thought the child 
understood what he read or heard. 

The teachers in this school do not 
have all art work in conjunction 
with the other subjects. They often 
have art lessons which are just for 
fun; just what the children are most 
interested in, becomes the theme of 
their work. 

Though the work that the children 
did in connection with reading and 
writing, music and mathematics, 
was truly art work, in that it was 
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creative, it did not include all of the 
things that the children would like 
to tell. 

In the pictures and constructions 
that the children made to tell history 
facts, many art principles were ob- 
served — after the pictures were 
made. The work was put. on the 
wall and discussed. If a child failed 
to use contrasts of light and dark, 
or has made all parts very light or all 
parts very dark, he will see that it is 
difficult to see and understand; he 
has failed to do what he set out to do 
— tell other people what he was 
thinking about. 

The child finds that connecting 
parts of a picture, in some way, and 
in having variety in color, shapes, 
and sizes, makes it more easily un- 
derstood. 

These few art principles are grad- 
ually developed and discussed in 
many different ways. If a child has 
never been told that “Unity” is an 
art principle which he must know, 
he uses this principle in criticising 
his picture and names it in different 
ways. The child may say, “It looks 
like it would fall apart” or, “It’s 


not tied together,” ““You could cut 
out each part separate.” In other 
words, his knowledge of what con- 
stitutes art is not merely verbal 
knowledge. 


The children and the teachers 
know that there is no art except 
creative art. Any drawing from pat- 
terns or any tracing is not the chil- 
dren’s own expression and is there- 
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fore not art. 

There is no such thing as prac- 
ticing the making of a composition 
before making the composition, no 


matter what medium is used in 
composing. The inventor does not 
practice inventing a new machine 
before he invents it. He tries out a 
great many ways until he finds that 


satisfactory way. The composer does 
not practice making the desired 
composition; he tries out the sounds 
until he has a satisfactory combina- 
tion. The short story writer doesn’t 
practice writing the story and then 
write the story. 

So children do not practice draw- 
ing “figures,” “trees,” “fairies,” 
independent of the composition in 
which they appear. They try out 
combinations of colors, lines, masses 


Health and Safety Rules 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Sunny Day Rules 

Get sunshine — but do not stay 
out in the sun until you burn. 

If you are sunburned — use an 
ointment. 

Play in shade part of time. 

Drink plenty of water. 

Rest during day. 

Eat fruits and vegetables. 

Play less actively and do not get 
overheated. 


Rules for Rainy Days 
Get indoor exercise by games 
which might include: 
Tumbling 
Rolling 
Ping Pong or table tennis. 
Rest. 
If you go out — wear rein proof 


clothing such as rubbers — galoshes 
— rain coats — umbrellas, etc. 

If your feet get wet change shoes 
and stockings immediately. 


Rules for Winter Days 
Dress warmly. 
Eat plenty of food. 
Keep feet dry. 
At the first sign of a cold — care 
for your throat, head and chest. 
See a doctor. 


Outdoor Safety Rules 

Do not play in street. 

Do not crowd, in playing games 
watch where you are running. 

Do not chase a ball into the street. 

Do not go into dangerous places. 

Do not throw stones or sand at 
others. 
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until they get the composition they 
want. This is true of the “painting 
just for fun,” as well as the painting 
to explain things learned in books, 
or through lectures, which should be 
fun too. 

These teachers say, “Beware of 
the books on art, and the courses of 
study, as well as the lectures that 
list creative art as a sub-head. The 
title should be Creative Art, or Art, 
meaning creative art. 


Do not throw snowballs at people. 
Play fair. 
Keep away from bonfires. 


Indoor Rules 

Do not leave toys lying about the 
rooms for people to fall over. 

Be careful on stairs. 

Do not play around fire. 

Be careful around stoves — hot 
water, etc. 

Leave matches alone. 

Do not handle broken dishes. 

Be careful of electrical appliances. 

There are many other rules which 
may be added to these given. See 
if you can add some — then be 
certain that you observe all of them 
and you will stand a good chance to 
keep well and happy. 

(Stop — Look and Think) is a 
good slogan to follow. Make it 
yours. 
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Books for Vacation Reading 


V acation is the time for 
relaxation and fun, so for your sum- 
mer reading you boys and girls will 
want to get some books from the 
library that were written mainly for 
entertainment. 

The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins by Dr. Seuss is a humorous 
picture book you will enjoy. Dr. 
Seuss is the pen name for Theodore 
Geisel. He used his mother’s name — 
Seuss. The book is illustrated by Dr. 
Seuss himself. If you like this book, 
no doubt you will want to read 
And To Think That I Saw It On 
Mulberry Street, also by Dr. Seuss. 

It is always fun to read books 
written for younger children, either 
silently to yourself or aloud to a 
small brother or neighbor. Little 
Black Sambo by Helen Bannerman, a 
little classic, was written just for fun. 
You will like it because it is written 
about a little boy who has the ex- 
periences most children enjoy and 
long to have. 

Another humorous book is Leslie 
Brooke’s Johnny Crow’s Garden. Here 
you meet the industrious Johnny 
Crow making his droll animal friends 
happy and welcome in his garden. 
Because of the rhythm and rhyme 
you will like to read this book aloud. 

For humor in pictures get Tales of 
Wise and Foolish Animals by Valery 
Carrick. These are stories from the 
Russian folklore and are simply 
told. 

Another book which has really 
funny pictures is The Runaway 
Sardine. The picture of the weeping 
of the family is particularly humor- 
ous. All the pictures have the rough 
broad effect of cartoons. The story 
is the adventure of Zackerie, the 
sardine who lives in a tub in a cot- 
tage in Brittany and rolls end for 
end to the sea and back again rather 
than have the family grieve for him. 

You and your friends will have a 
gay time reading together from 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense Book. In it 
you will find not only “The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat” and “The Pobble 
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Who Has No Tail,” but many, 
many other nonsense stories. They 
are absurd and impossible — just 
nonsense. Here are a few rhymes 
you may want to memorize even 
before you can get the book. 


“There was an old Derry down 
Derry, 

Who loved to see little folks merry; 

So he made them a book 

And with laughter they shook 

At the fun of the Derry down 
Derry.” 


“There was an old man from Leeds 

Who swallowed twelve packets of 
seeds. 

It soon came to pass, 

He was covered with grass, 

And couldn’t sit down for the 
weeds.” 


“There was an old man with a 
beard, 

Who said, “It is just as I feared! 

Two Owls and a Hen, four Larks 
and a Wren, 

Have all built their nests in my 
beard!’ ” 


Perhaps one reason Lear’s jolly 
verses are so delightful to children is 
that they were written as an outlet 
for his own fun-loving spirit and 
many of them for the entertainment 


of certain little boy and girl ac- 
quaintances of his. 

To make his poetry funnier and 
more nonsensical, Lear created many 
of his own words, as: the Jumblies, 
Pobbles, Quangle Wangles, Jelly- 
Bo-Lee, Torrible Zone, Gromboolian 
Plain, Zemmery Fidd, Twangum 
Tree, and a Runcible Cat. 

Even if you have read The Story 
of Epaminondas and His Auntie by 
Sara Cone Bryant it will give you 
many good laughs as you re-read it. 

There is much humor in Don’l 
Count Your Chicks by Ingri and 
Edgar D’Aulaire. It has lithographic 
illustrations, that is, the drawings 
were first made on sandstone with a 
lithograph pencil. Just one of the 
original drawings on stone 
weighs sixty pounds. Of course, the 
drawings in the book are copies of 
these. 

Naturally, you will not want to 
read all humorous books — you 
will want a varied reading diet. 
With your little sister you will enjoy 
Blueberries For Sal by Robert Mc- 
Closkey. It was the runner-up for 
the Caldecott award last year. The 
pictures in the book are large — 
they go clear across the double page 
and they (also the print) are done 
in blue to match the blueberries. 
The story has bears in it and there 
is suspense all the way through. 

From The Story of Ping by Mar- 
jorie Flack, illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese, you will learn about China, 
where the artist spent most of his 
life. There is also a bit of fine philos- 
ophy in this book. 

A modern fairy tale is Many 
Moons by James Thurber, which 
won the Caldecott award last year. 
It is illustrated by Louis Slobodkin, 
who is a famous sculptor. Another 
book which will appeal to you was 
written and illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. It is Hustle and Bustle. 
Read it! 

There is a new copy of Huckle- 
berry Finn illustrated by Norman 
Rockwell. See if your library has 
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this. Even your father or mother 
may enjoy re-reading Huckleberry 
Finn, as it is a story which has lived 
a long time and will continue to live. 
No doubt your children’s children 
will like it as well as you do. 

In another old book, Aunt Brown, 
Aunt Green, and Aunt Lavender, 
Elsa Beskow tells of the adventures 
of three maiden ladies who lost 
their dog, Little Pet, and of the 
children who helped in the search. 
There are delightful, old fashioned 
full-page illustrations for each print- 
ed page. They are by Elsa Beskow 
also. 

Pelle’s New Suit by Elsa Beskow 
tells how Pelle, a little Swedish boy, 
got his new suit of clothes. In an 
interesting way you will learn about 
the processes wool goes through 
before it becomes a suit. 

On the hottest summer day it 
may prove refreshing to read a 
winter story. Olle’s Ski Trip, also 
by Elsa Beskow, is the story of Olle, 


Here ARE several devices for 
sentence, phrase, and word drill. 
Five or ten minutes quick work is 
enough for one period. In the most 
effective drill work as many pupils 
as possible are used at one time, the 
mechanics of device are simple, 
and the right association is made. 


HIDDEN CARD 

The teacher shows a particular 
card, as “house.” After the boys and 
girls know what it says the card is 
returned to the pack of cards. Then 
the teacher flashes the pack of cards 
quickly. The children are told that 
they may stand when they see the 
hidden card. 


WORD RACE 

Three, five (all children, if pos- 
sible) hunt at the same time in 
different columns of words written 
on the chalkboard for a given word 
to see who can find and pronounce 
it first. A score may be kept to see 
who wins the most. times out of ten 
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who receives a pair of skis for his 
birthday and can hardly wait for the 
heavy snow to come. When it does 
come, Olle, guided by Uncle Hoar- 
frost, goes to seek King Winter. On 
the way they meet Old. Woman 
Thaw, who is destroying all of 
Uncle Hoarfrost’s recently made 
beauty. She is chased away until 
spring. Olle does get to see King 
Winter in all his white beauty. He 
enjoys his skis until Old Woman 
Thaw gets the earth ready for the 
coming of Princess Spring. 

Miki by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham is attractive in bright colors. 
I believe Miki is supposed to be 
their own little boy. He travels to 
Hungary and sees gypsies and 
shepherds and green geese. You will 
learn about a foreign country as you 
go adventuring with Miki. 

To your little friends read Beatrix 
Potter’s Tale of Peter Rabbil. You 
are probably familiar with this 


book, but do you know The Tale of 


Reading Drill Via Games 


ANNE WYATT 


trials. The words are in different 
order in each column. Each child 
has a column of his own. 


GUESS! GUESS! 

A child is sent out of the room. 
The class chooses a card, for ex- 
ample, “large.” The child returns 
when called and tries to guess the 
word selected, pointing to each 
word and saying, “Is it ‘little?’ The 
class answers, “‘No, it is not ‘little.’ ” 
The child continues to point to and 
name words until he says, “Is it 
‘large’>” The other boys and girls 
then clap their hands. Another child 
is sent out and the game continues. 


MOVIE GAME 

The children are given action 
word cards. A child hops. The one 
who has the card “hop” says the 
word quickly and puts it on the 
chalkboard ledge. Then he skips to 
his chair. The one with the “skip” 
card says it and places it on the 
ledge. He jumps back to his place. 


Squirrel Nutkin, also by Beatrix 
Potter? It is the story of the im- 
pertinent little Nutkin, who along 
with his brother and friends, paddles 
his way across the lake to Owl Island. 
All the other squirrels are very 
polite and bring the Owl, Old Brown, 
an offering each day so that he will 
let them gather nuts. But Nutkin 
teases Old Brown with his riddles 
until the owl goes into his house, 
shutting the door in Nutkin’s face. 
Then Nutkin amuses himself by 
playing ninepins with a crab apple 
and green fir cones. Finally some- 
thing serious happens to Nutkin. 
You will want to read it to find out 
what follows. 

Of course, you cannot read all 
these books and the others just as 
good, just as interesting, which you 
will find in the Public Library. 
Vacation will not be long enough for 
that. But, read as many as you can 
and discover for yourself the fun 
and adventure in them! 


And so the game continues until all 
the action cards are on the chalk- 
board ledge. 


NUMBERED PHRASES 

Phrases are written on the chalk- 
board in columns and numbered. 
The teacher calls the numbers and 
the boys and girls read the phrases 
that go with them. Then the children 
take turns calling the numbers. 


HIDE AND SEEK 

The cards are hidden about the 
room. The pupils find words or 
phrases they know, bring them to 
the teacher, and read the cards. The 
game is to see how many hidden 
cards each can find and read. 


POST OFFICE 

One child is chosen to be the 
postmaster. On the chalkboard ledge 
are a row of cards for letters. A pupil 
comes after his mail. The postmaster 
asks his name. He answers one of 
the words or phrases on the cards. 
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The postmaster hands him his letter. 
If he fails to know the name a new 
postmaster is selected and he is given 
another chance later when he knows 
the cards. 


WHO GETS THE CHAIR? 

On each of the class chairs is a 
card. As the children come to their 
places they take up the cards. When 
they have read them correctly they 
sit down. 


WORD CIRCLE 

A large circle is drawn on the 
floor and word cards placed around 
it at intervals. The boys and girls 
walk around the circle. At a given 
signal they stop. Each child names 
the card in front of him. If correct he 
scores one. Then the march around 
the circle continues. 


SHUT YOUR EYES 


Cards are given to the children 
while their eyes are closed. When 


they open them each child tells his 
word, 


TRAIN 

The pupil reads through a pack of 
cards. If he gives them promptly 
and correctly he is an express train, 
if not so prompt a local, and if too 
slow he is a freight train. 


MATCHING GAME 

Rows of cards are on the chalk- 
board ledge. Cards having the same 
words or phrases are distributed 
among the children. Pupils run to 
the board and see how quickly they 
can match the card to the corre- 
sponding word or phrase. 


PICTURE AND LABEL 
MATCHING 

Pictures of animals and other 
familiar objects are on the chalk- 
board ledge. The children are given 
cards with the names of the pic- 
tures on them, As the names of the 


Philosophy of Teaching 


the Slow Learner 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE, Child Welfare Counsellor 
Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


F AN Agassiz finds pleasure 
in digging among fossils in order that 
he may interpret the great story of 
pre-historic life; if a Thoreau by 
Walden Pond is delighted with his 
study of bugs and beetles; if a John 
Burroughs on his little patch of 
ground in the valley of the Mohawk 
glories in his life among the birds 
and bees; if a Luther Burbank is 
enraptured with his work of trans- 
forming a worthless desert cactus 
into edible fruit or in producing 
sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these 
and other workers, whose names are 
legion, revel in the love of their work 
— then by what term shall we 
designate the joy that should be the 
teacher’s, who works not with bugs 
or beetles, nor with birds, bees, or 
flowers, but with the child, who is at 
once the most plastic, the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful of 
God’s creations? Yes, it’s a great 


thing to be a teacher; it’s a great 
thing to teach school. 
-— Author Unknown 

The child who goes to school day 
after day only to meet failure would 
far better remain illiterate; if by 
doing so he could escape those con- 
victions of inferiority teachers some- 
times instill. In many classrooms 
tasks are given with the foreknowl- 
edge that many who try will fail. 
Why should any child, particularly 
the slow learner, be asked to accom- 
plish something he is not capable of 
doing and then be penalized for his 
failure? If much of teaching would 
build better personalities, rather 
than competitive skills, perhaps 
some of our delinquents could be 
developed into useful citizens. 

Mentally retarded children usual- 
ly have a higher percent of physical 
defects and speech impediments 
than normal children. Lack of motor 
control may cause them to be clum- 
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pictures are called the child haying 
that card matches it with the 
picture. 


FURNITURE AND LABEL 
MATCHING 

There are labels on the furniture 
in the schoolroom as “the chair,” 
“the cupboard,” “‘the table.”” Cards 
with the same names are given to 
the children. They see how quickly 
they can match them, 


HOW MANY? 

As the teacher flashes the cards 
in a pack each child who knows his 
receives it. At the end of the game 
each pupil’s cards are counted to see 
how many he got. 

REVIEW 

Have different printed charts 
hanging around the room. Teacher 
flashes sentence, phrase, or word 
occurring in one or more of the 
charts. The boys and girls see who 
can find it first on the charts. 


sy or walk with a shuffling gait. 
Frequently when children fail to 
learn they are seated in the front of 
the room, tested for visual and audi- 
tory difficulties, their tonsils and 
adenoids’ are removed, they are 
given special help and still they fail 
to keep up with the remainder of 
the class, simply because the cur- 
riculum is unsuited to their needs. 

A teacher should stand before 
her class of slow learners and think, 
“How can I best help these boys and 
girls to become useful members of 
society?”’ The teacher assumes that 
these children are more like than 
unlike all others, but they need 
special treatment to attain the 
goals; they live in the immediate 
present, do not comprehend the 
past nor predict the future; their 
limits of learning are lower; each 
child is unique; their goals are the 
same; the major difference is limita- 
tions in learning. 

Teachers must look into the future 
when these children will be out of 
school and adjusting to the demands 
society will impose upon them. She 
must think of what will be expected 
of them, so that she may develop 
essential, useful habits. She must 
(Turn to Page 61) 
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Grade Three Paints 
F'aces with School Ink 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Th ESE portraits were made on 
manila paper 4% by 6 inches so that 
children could paint the faces small 
enough to fit on the bodies of people 
in pictures size 18x24 inches. Medi- 
um sized brushes were used and 
each child was asked to try to fill the 
paper. Using small paper helped the 
children to fill the space and not 
paint a little thing in the center of 
the paper as children often do until 
taught otherwise. 

Before painting we discussed the 
fact that eyes don’t almost touch the 
top of the head as many ’children 
draw them. We said that we 
wouldn’t make the nose too large. 
We wouldn’t make the mouth almost 
touch the chin as many children 
make it, 


Before painting we would look 
around the room to see how many 
kinds of sweaters and dresses we 
could see. We also observed how 
different children combed their hair. 

A number of years ago children, 
even in the sixth grade, were asked 
by their teachers to leave the faces 
in pictures blank. Teachers thought 
it too difficult for them to draw 
faces. These third graders had no 
difficulty in drawing the faces shown 
here. 

This suggestion may be given to 
the teacher who has not yet taught 
faces. Don’t attempt to shape the 
chin rather pointed or square in 
Grade 3. Be content to have children 
draw a head rather round. They can 
do it more easily. 


They like to draw the heads of 
children round and later try to 
draw oval-shaped heads for the faces 
of their high school brothers and 
sisters, their parents, the postman, 
policeman and clown. 

This lesson of painting faces with 
ink helped the children very much 
when they made these subjects with 
tempera paints on papers size 18x24 
inches and 22x28 inches. 

. The music class. 

. Recess. 

. Children going 
school. 

. On the beach. 

5. I went shopping with 

mother. 

. The birthday party. 

7. The postman handed me the 

mail. 


home from 


my 


Unless children practice on the 
painting of faces they become dis- 
couraged at the age of eight years. 
(At the age of seven they were will- 
ing to draw faces that weren’t very 
good. They were satisfied with 
their results.) 
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When children start fussing about 
the drawing of hands, the wise 
teacher will give them definite 
teaching aid to help them draw 
hands. Until they become critical 
these two simple suggestions will 
help: 

1. When your hands are at your 
sides your thumbs are toward your 
body. 

2. After you draw the hand, make 
your lines come in narrower, because 
your wrist is smaller than your hand. 

Children often say, “Show me how 


I love the time when fruit trees 


bloom, 


to draw curly hair.” I have found 
that the best way to help them is to 
show them how to draw one line, 
then another and then another. It is 
simple after the teacher shows them 
how a line makes the hair look 
curly. 

They have a tendency to paint 
two light blue dots to represent the 
eyes. The teacher may show them 
by having some children pose for 
others, that a dark line around the 
eyes gives expression to the face. 


Apple Blossom Time 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


The two light blue dots look like two 
marbles. A little teaching helps 
children to make progress and enjoy 
their results. 

The aim of public school art 
should be to help every child to 
make progress. Some teachers aim to 
get results from only the talented 
“We 


three good artists in our room, 


few. The others say, have 
John, Joy and Dorothy.” 

All should do good art work as all 
do arithmetic and reading. 


It’s such a wondrous season 


When wild flowers lift their heads 


And perfumed breezes blow, 
When long-stemmed purple violets 
In secret places grow. 


I like the apple tree’s sweet bloom, 
The delicate pink-white, 

With petals soft. and satin smooth — 
It is a lovely sight 


Along the woodland pathways — 
The blues, the whites, the reds, 


It’s such a happy time of year! 
It makes me want to sing, 

When all the trees and flowers bloom 
In the early spring. 
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The Dictated Lesson 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I, FOR ONE, seem to have 
developed a complex on dictated 
lessons. I have seen too many ex- 
amples of teachers who have tried 
to impose their adult ideas and 
concepts on to kindergarten and 
primary children and thus kill 
creative activity. I have grown into 
a more and more “let-alone”’ policy. 
As a matter of fact, I find student 
and beginning teachers more in- 
clined to overguide and impose their 
adult ideas onto children than teach- 
ers who have had more experience 
with children and thus gained a 
better understanding of them. I 
remember one of my strongest criti- 
cisms as a student teacher was that 
I did too much for the children." 

One student teacher of mine came 
to me very much perturbed. She 


said; ‘“Mary in the second grade is 
coloring her tree blue.”’ The problem 
was, what should she as teacher do 
about it. I said, “‘Nothing!’’ The 
student teacher was surprised and 
disturbed by my answer. I guess it 
takes a lot of study of psychology 
and a lot of experience with chil- 
dren to learn to allow blue trees. I 
wonder what we can do to learn to 
sit back and appreciate the blue 
trees — to appreciate all these 
magnificent child conceptions. 
Some kindergarten teachers ac- 
tually believe they have not accom- 
plished their mission unless they 
teach their children “how” to draw 
before they graduate them into the 
first grade. 
“Therefore ninety-nine per cent of 
my work is sincerely attempted 


creativity. However, upon occasion 
I am asked to present a dictated 
lesson. The last one I did was on the 
subject “Snakes” (as an outgrowth 
of study of Frank Buck’s jungle 
stories). 

The only thing I can see of interest 
in these projects is the way the 
different children interpret our dic- 
tations. I am herewith showing by 
illustrations the variety of results 
which are obtained when such a 
lesson is given to a typical rural 
school group. 

The process of dictation is simple 
and probably well known. My 
system is this. I talked snakes and 
showed many pictures. When the 
background was prepared, I showed 
a large drawing which I had done 
(in completion) and said, ‘““We shall 
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draw one like this — step by step 
together.”’ Then I proceeded with a 
fresh sheet of paper, laid ouf my 
design and drew a few lines. They 
watched and did likewise. I drew a 


few more. They did also. It is the 
same idea as teaching a rote song. 

When we had completed, I had a 
second drawing which looked quite 
like my first; they had their various 


individual conceptions of my draw- 
ing. The illustrations included show 
how one idea of the teachers may be 
developed in different ways by the 
children. 


Writing -- A Real Problem 


Our Superintendent of Schools 
came to our elementary school one 
day and said in part, ““The teachers 
in the high school are complaining 
that they cannot read the writing of 
their pupils when they enter the 
Freshman Class. What have you 
teachers in these lower grades to say 
about the situation?” 

_ Naturally, we had little to say at 
the time, but we did a great deal of 
thinking about it from that time on. 
We at length decided upon a definite 
course of action. Up to this point 
each teacher of our six grades 
taught Penmanship in her own class- 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


room. She used the prescribed les- 
sons and taught them at specified 
intervals. At such lessons, the usual 
position, size, spacing, formation 
of letters, slant and above all, legi- 
bility, were stressed. 

It was evident that this was not 
sufficient treatment of the all-im- 
portant subject of “WRITING.” 
It was at last decided to place one 
teacher in charge of writing, and 
this person was to go from room to 
room giving a regular lesson in writ- 
ing to each grade. This was to take 
the place of a regular’ penmanship 
supervisor who is found in many 


towns and cities where sufficient 
funds are available. 

Since it was my privilege to try 
this experiment in our building, I 
was able to make several discoveries 
and deductions which proved in- 
valuable in many ways. 

One truth or fact became glaring- 
ly obvious almost immediately; 
namely, that the average pupil will 
strive to produce an excellent piece 
of writing during a formal penman- 
ship class. His posture will be 
correct, he will place his paper in the 
exact spot on ,his desk where it 

_ (Turn to Page 61) 
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Observations of a Class Enjoying an 
Aesthetic Experience 


I. The aesthetic experience — 
Enjoying train poems read by the teacher. 
II. Reasons for choice — 


1. This material about trains was appropriate at 
this particular time because it was closely related to the 
children’s own experiences of the Freight Train Unit. 


2. The poems presented were rich in possibilities for 
expressing beautifully the children’s feelings through 
painting and drawing; and writing poems. 


3. The boys and girls liked this material because it 
was about trains — the subject in which they were in- 
tensely interested at the time; because it was gripping, 
challenging, and full of action; and because the teacher 
herself liked and enjoyed it. 

III. Short description of the material which was en- 
joyed and appreciated -- 


1. “Trains” by James S. Tippett from “I Go A- 
Traveling” is full of action and vigor, and gives the 
children a picture of the train going over mountains, 
over plains, and over rivers, stimulating them to 
thoughts of what the train carries as it rushes along. 


2. ““A Modern Dragon” by Rowena Bennett from 
“The Golden Flute.” In this the train is compared with 
a dragon in a most interesting way. 


3. “’Spress’” by Wymond Garthwaite from “The 
Golden Flute” uses very expressive terms as: ““A rum- 
ble that tickles my heels” — “‘the choofety-choof of the 
chimney stack.” 


4. “The Locomotive” by Emily Dickinson from 
“My Poetry Book” also employs connotative words 
and phrases as: “lap the miles,” “lick the valleys up,” 
“complaining all the while.” 


5. “Work Gangs” by Carl Sandburg from “Work and 
Steel” is especially valuable to use in the study of 
freight trains. (However, this class was not quite 
ready for this, as the teacher herself realized.) The 
children did enjoy it, though, to a certain extent. 


6. “Land of the Shining Tracks” by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell from “‘North America” is very musical and 
beautiful. 


7. “The Little Caboose Speaks” by Eleanore Strat- 
ton Dewey from “Trains,” because of its action and 
expressive phrases, makes a special appeal to children. 
IV. Procedure with the group -- 


1. The approach was made through conversation 
about week-end experiences, the teacher consciously 
trying to bring the discussion to the subject of trains. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Teacher: I wonder if any of you went any place where 
you saw trains. 

Shirley: Yes, I did. I went to the depot and saw some 
cars. 

Teacher: Perhaps you got some help for the cars you 
are making from wood. 

Millicent: When I got off the train coming home I saw 
a locomotive pulling twelve other locomotives. 

Pupil: Perhaps it was a dinkey. 

Teacher: Maybe it was a dinkey doing the work of a 
locomotive. Did you go for a drive, John, where you 
saw any trains? 

John: Yes, we saw a passenger train and a freight 
train. It was a Union Pacific. 

Teacher: Did you count the cars or guess what was in 
them? 

John: | knew what was in them — automobiles. 

Teacher: How could you tell? One cannot always tell 
by what it says on the outside of the car. Last year the 
railway agent told some friends of mine that because 
the refrigerator cars came back empty they could send 
their furniture in them at a lower rate of freight. So 
their furniture came back in a refrigerator car. 

Pupil: On a hot day it would keep the furniture cool. 

Teacher: What would you say about that, Andre? 

Andre: They wouldn’t put ice in it. 

Betty: | saw one of the streamliners. 

Teacher: When you see trains don’t you wonder 
where everyone riding is going? 

Jane: Last year when we took our trip I saw a train 
going so fast that I couldn’t count the cars. 

Teacher: It must have been an express freight — 
going so fast. 

Timmie: I saw a train with three hundred cars on it. 

Teacher: Some trains are very long. Sometimes they 
have fifty cars. Just think of fifty different cars all 
loaded with different things and going different places. 

I thought you’d have something to share about 
freight trains, so I brought something to share with you 
(shows two pictures of freight trains); and I found some 
poems to read to you which were written by people who 
seem to like trains as well as you do. 


2. The discussions, questions, or explanations which 
occurred; and the remarks, exclamations of joy and the 
like —- 

Teacher: Here is a poem about trains written by a 
man who liked trains very, very much. (Reads the 
poem, “Trains,” by Tippett, which begins): 


Over the mountains, 
Over the plains, 

Over the rivers 
Here comes the train. 
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They do go over mountains, don’t they? 
In the next poem a lady tells how she feels about 
trains. She thinks of them as modern dragons. 

Pupil: And they spit fire and smoke! 

Teacher: Yes, Miss Bennett thought so, too. (Reads 
as follows): 

Modern Dragon 
A train is a dragon that roars through the dark, 
He wiggles his tail as he sends up a spark. 
He pierces the night with his one yellow eye, 
And all the earth trembles as he rushes by. 
— Bennett 


Teacher: Now we have another written by a man who 
tells how he feels about the train. He thinks of it as a 
big monster going by. (Reads): 


*Spress 
I love to hear the train 
With a rumble that tickles my heels, 
The choofety-choof of the chimney stack, 
And the clackety-click of the wheels. 
— Garthwaite 


Pupil: It tickles his heels. 

Teacher: Does it ever tickle your heels? What is it? 

Pupil: It’s the rumble of the train going by. 

Shirley: I felt the rumble when I was riding on the 
train. 

Teacher: You were on the train — that would make 
you feel differently. 

Timmie: Four years ago my father took me to a 
freight station and there was a big freight train that 
almost ran over me. 

Teacher: The lady who wrote this poem has another 
way of telling how she feels about the locomotive. 
(Reads): 


The Locomotive 
I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 
And stop to feed itself at tanks, 
And, then, prodigious, stop. 


Around a pile of mountains, 

And supercilious, peer 
In shanties by the sides of road 
And then a quarry pare. 


To fit its sides and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 

In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill. 


Then neigh like Boanerges, 
Then, punctual as a star, 


Stop — docile and omnipotent, 
At its own stable door. 
— Emily Dickinson 


Teacher: Did you ever think of it licking the valley 
and peering around curves? 
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Pupil: (pointing to picture on blackboard ledge) 
There’s one coming through a tunnel. 

Millicent: I think she used such big words we can 
hardly understand them. 

Teacher: Would you like me to help you with some of 
the words? 

Pupil: What does “‘stanza”” mean? 

Teacher: (after explaining the meaning of “‘stanza’’) 
T’ll read the poem again and you may stop me when I 
come to words you do not understand. 

Pupil: Prodigious. 

Teacher: Very extraordinary — a monster. 

Pupil: Supercilious. 

Teacher: Arrogant, haughty, proud — it has a right 
to be proud if it can do all that. 

Pupil: Quarry. 

Teacher: Ever hear of a stone quarry? An excavation 
— the train cut it out itself, 

Pupil: Boanerges. 

Teacher: It means sons of thunder — the rumble of 
the wheels going down the hill. 

Pupil: Punctual. 

Teacher: Most of you were punctual this morning — 
you were on time. 

Pupil: Docile. 

Teacher: Gentle — it was very tame, after all. 

Pupil: Who wrote that poem? 

Teacher: Emily Dickinson. Now that you know what 
the words mean would you like to hear it again? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: (after she has re-read it) She was clever, 
wasn’t she? 

Pupil: Yes. The engine was just like a horse. 

Teacher: You wouldn’t think of a train having a 
stable. Where is the engine’s stable? 

Pupil: The roundhouse. 

Teacher: Here’s a poem by Carl Sandburg. He was 
thinking about boxcars. (I got to wondering if this is 
really a poem.) (Reads it): 


Work Gangs 
Box cars run by a mile long, 
And I wonder what they say to each other 
When they stop a mile long on a side track, 
Maybe their chatter goes: 
I came from Fargo with a load of wheat 


I carried apples from Hood River last year, 

And, this year, bunches of bananas from Florida. 
They look for me with watermelons from Mississippi 
Next year. 

Pupil: [like that one. We had some gourds growing 
in our garden. 

Pupil: Last year we had a great big pumpkin vine in 
our garden. 

Teacher: Where did it say watermelons were coming 
from? Do you know how it was loaded? — Here is one, 
**Land of Shining Tracks.” 

Pupil: Who’s that by? 

Teacher: It’s taken from a book by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. (Reads): 
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Land of the Shining Tracks 


I know a land where shining tracks 
Reach from shore to shore; 

Down a million gleaming miles, 
Puffing engines roar. 


Clickety, clickety, clickety, click, 
The night express is coming quick, 
Clackety, clackety, clackety, clack, 
It flies along the shining track. 


I know a land of noisy yards, 
Hear the brakeman shout, — 

Cars from over all the land, 
Shunting in and out. 


Thumpity, bumpity, jump and jerk, 

Hear the switching engine work. 
Whackety, rackety, forward and back 

The freight is switching upon the track. 


Teacher: That made me think of the time the bus 
stopped along the road and we watched the train going 
by — bumpety — bump! 

This last one is very interesting. The lady who wrote 
it got to thinking about the caboose and what it 
thought. She thought of it as a person —— as if it could 
really talk. (Refers to a picture of a caboose — then 
reads the poem.) A small part of it follows. 


The Little Caboose Speaks 


I am the end of a long, long train, 
A strong, strong train, 

That pulls and strains 

And grunts and shunts 

On the hills and the plains, 

By rivers, through cities, 

Up mountains, by washes — 


Click —- clack 
Clackety-clack, 
Click-clack 
Clackety, clack ... 
Hours later, 

In their bunks, 

In their homes, 
The train... 


Sung them to sleep. 


— Eleanore Stratton Dewey 


As the teacher read this long poem the children 
chuckled at many different places as: big black beetles. 
When the part, “Comes the man that brings the lan- 
tern,” the teacher held up a picture of a man carrying a 
lantern, which added to the enjoyment of it. As she 
finished reading -- 
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Pupil: Read it over again! 
Pupil: It’s too long. 


Teacher: Yes, it is a very long one. but I could read 
parts you especially like 


Pupil: [ like it, but it’s too long to read over. 
Teacher: Which poem did you like best? 
Pupil: The last one. Who wrote it? 


Teacher: Eleanore Dewey. It is taken from a little 
book edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 

[ wonder if you might like to paint or write about 
what you feel about trains. 


Clayton: I'd like to write a poem! 


Teacher: You probably have some sounds of the train 
you want to express. 


Pupil: I'd like to paint a train. 
Teacher: A long, long train, perhaps. 
Pupil: lf | can get it all on the paper. 
Pupil: I'd like to color a picture. 


Teacher: Perhaps we had better have a choice of ac- 
tivities since different boys and girls wish to do different 
things. 


V. Evaluation — 


This experience had real aesthetic value to the children 
as shown by their enthusiasm expressed through ex- 
clamations of joy, remarks, and chuckles; and shining 
interested eyes. They responded to each poem spon- 
taneously as: “I like that one,” “Read it over again,” 
“That was cute!,” “Wasn’t that funny — a big, black 
beetle!” 


Although they were getting tired by the time the last 
poem was finished, a few children wanted it re-read, and 
those who thought it too long for that said they liked it 
— the best of all. They were really feeling the poems 
and were eager to express the way they felt through 
their own original poems and pictures. 


As one example, Clayton, the child who first ex- 
claimed, “I want to write a poem!,” had real feeling to 
express as evidenced by the result: 


Bangety, bangety! 
Goes the train. 
Bangety, bangety! 

The complaining thing. 
Clickety, clack! 

Down the track. 
Clickety, clack! 

Down hill and dale. 


Swish — swash — 
Water in the boiler, 
Steam like red hot fire. 
Bang, bang — big old train, 
Ding, dong goes the bell. 


JUNE, 1950 


Keep Well 


MARGUERITE GODE 


This little story 

Is written to tell 

Of all of the helpers 
To keep children well. 


First comes the Mother 
Who plans with good care 
The foods that are best 
For her children’s welfare. 


Father works daily 
To buy proper clothes 
To give extra comfort 
Whenever it snows. 


Doctors give medicine 
Tonics and pills 

To free us of any 
Misfortunate ills. 


Up at our school 
There’s a nurse 

Who will weigh 

And keep a big chart 
Of our health everyday. 


And at the office 

A dentist in white 

Will brush away film 

So our teeth will be bright. 


Out on the corner 
Where people must stop 
Stands a big traffic light 
Or a uniformed cop. 


When the red signals 
It means we can go, 
White is the signal 
For all folks to slow. 


We walk on green, 
And we never do run, 
For if bones are broken 
It ends all our fun. 


Matches aren’t playthings 
So better beware, 
Bonfires burn 

If one does not use care. 


There are so many 
Ways we can be wise, 
Like wearing new glasses 
To strengthen our eyes. 


Or drinking good milk 
And napping each day 
And getting red cheeks 
From brisk out of door play. 


Vacation 
ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


I 
I tower high above you. 
You can not climb me with ease. 
But you will like the pure air 


And to camp among the trees. 
What am I? 


II 
It surely is a pity 
If you live in the city 
And have never played in a barn. 
Please do not forget 
It’s the best fun yet 
And next summer do come to the 


IIT. 


Sand stretches along the shore. 
There are seldom any trees. 

When the days are very hot 

You'll like my cool, fresh breeze. 
What am I? 


IV. 


You may run about on green grass 
Or you may play in the swing. 

You may bring along a cold lunch 
And hear the birds as they sing. 
What am I? 
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Jumping rope, swings 

And a jungle jim tall 
Holds health and happiness 
For one and all. 


So there is no reason 
If you will just think 
Why all little children 
Can’t be in the pink. 


Don’t sit on the sidelines 
And wish you could play, 
But follow good health rules, 
And you're sure to stay 
Right in with the rest 

Of the children who know 
It’s fun to be healthy and 
Watch yourself grow. 


Here are a list of health rules to 
follow. Make a chart and mark it 
each day. 


DID I? 

Brush My Teeth 1—2-—-3 Times 

Bathe in a Tub 

Wash My Hands Before Eating 

Drink Milk 

Drink Plenty of Water 

Go to the Toilet 

Eat a Good Breakfast 

Eat a Good Lunch 

Eat a Good Dinner 

Nap er Rest During the Day 

Include Fruit and Vegetables in 
My Meals 

Play Out of Doors 

Dress Warmly 

Go to Bed Early 


My shelves are filled with rows of 
books 
With gaily colored covers. 
Stories, pictures and knowledge are 
A delight to all book lovers, 
What am I? 


VI. 
Bring peanuts to feed the elephants 
But you’re not at the zoo. 
Striped tigers may jump right 
through the hoops. 
The clowns will be there, too. 
What am I> 


ANSWER: I — Mountains, II — 
Farm, II1 — Beach or Sea Shore, 
IV — Park, V — Library, VI — Cir. 
cus, 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


We are June’s vacation helpers. 
We helped clean our schoolroom. 
We took all paper from the desks. 
We helped put the books away. 
We helped cover the pictures. 
We took our plants home. 

Now we can help mother. 


There are many things we can do. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING SCHOOL 


COVERING PICTURES: 

Colors in pictures fade in strong sunlight. 

The pictures should either be turned to the wall or covered with heavy paper. Children can 
help with this. 


Cleaning Desks: 


It is important to teach children to take home work which they wish to keep, to save unused 
parts of tablets, pencils, crayons and paints. Sometimes these are collected and sent to underpriv- 
ileged children or they are saved to use with beginners the next year. Avoid destroying useful ma- 
terials even though it is partly used. 


Summer Reading: 


Children profit greatly by reading easy material in the summer. Arrangements should be 
made with the local library for a summer reading program. If possible secure a list of books from 
the librarian. Hold a meeting with mothers at which copies of this list are distributed. Urge the 
mothers to encourage children to read and keep a record of books read. 


WHAT TIME IS IT? WHO AM I? 

Books are put away. I am all alone. 

Desks are clean. Boys and girls have gone away. 
Pictures are covered. Teachers are gone too. 


What time is it? Who am I? 


(Reading 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Play-Helpers for Boys and Girls 
(Reading Lesson) 


We have many helpers for vacation fun. 

The good old swimming hole is one. 

The swing in the big elm is one. ASS 

in the park is one. 
helpers. 


Father’s automobile helps us have fun. 


Clover and grass are good helpers. 


Long summer days are helpers, too.% 


SUMMER PLANS 
Appreciation of Nature: 


Since many children take grass, clover, trees, lakes, ponds, and rain for granted, they need 
help in appreciating how much these add to happiness, 


Simple Study of Trees: 
Learn names of the most common trees of the neighborhood. 


1. How long does it take for a little tree to become full grown? (Perhaps father can tell of some 
trees he has planted.) 


2. How do trees help us to enjoy the summer? Provide shade; support a swing; place to climb; 
place for birds to build nests. 


Fruit trees provide fresh fruit. 


Uses of Rain: 
Waters thirsty trees, flowers and grass; helps farmers raise crops; fills wells. 


Fun to wade in puddles after a rain; fun to sail leaf boats in rills and brooks; fun to swim and 
fish in ponds and lakes; great fun to row a boat or paddle a-canoe. 


Play in Grass and Clover: 
Fun to lie on a soft bed of grass and clover; to listen to bees humming and buzzing about; to" 
hunt for four leaf clovers; to make chains of clover blossoms. 


Fun in Parks: 


Picnics are fun. If the park has swings, slides, teeter-totters or wading pool, it is. a most desir- 
able place to visit frequently. A lunch always adds pleasure. mya’ 
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The Helpers Lessons 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Good English Helpers 


(run, ran, has or have run) 


We Ran with Rover. 
To the old oak tree; 
We Have Run before -- 


One, two, three! 


We Ran a race 
It was lots of fun; 


Let’s Run again 


Run, Run, Run! 


I. Fill in blanks with correct form of the verb, “‘run’’: 


a. Havethe boys........ their last race? 

b. The girls ........ their races this morning. 

c. When the dog barked, the cat ........ under the porch. 

d. The squirrel ........ out on the limb of the tree. 

e. Baby lambs like to ........ in the meadow. 

f. All the children have ........ after me, but no one has........ fast enough to catch me. 


II. Game — Where Have You Run: 
Child who is “it” whispers to the teacher a place in the room where he plays he has run. He 
then stands in front and asks the class, ““Who knows where I have run?” 
Fred — “You ran to the closet.” 
It — “‘No, I have not run to the closet.” 
May — “You ran to your desk.” 
It — “No, I have not run to my desk.” 
Sue —- “You ran to the window.” 
It —- “Yes, I have run to the window.” 
(Be sure the correct form is emphasized each time it is repeated.) 
Sue now becomes “It.” 


III. Review of Correct Forms: 


1. Did your mother ........ you your lesson? (teach or learn) 
2. The boy has ........ after the cows. (went or gone) 
oe. along letter. (wrote, written) 

4. Have you........ the airplane? (saw, seen) 


5. Please skip with Susie and ......... (I, me) 


ys 
~ 
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The Helpers Lessons 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Phonic Helpers LS 


The wicked old wolf 
Came the piggies to see; 
The piggies were frightened, 


And all cried, ‘*Wee, wee!’’ 


Read the rhyme slowly. % 


How many words start with sound of 


*“*W.’? Say each one and listen for 


4 


Chart of Pictures: 
Bring in pictures of objects whose names start with “w,” as: 
windmill washing machine worm willow watch 


window water wasp wool wings 


Find the letter ‘‘w” in each of these words and draw a line around it. See how many of the 
words you can say: 


went will work want were wax 


walk wet wish wind was wire 


Review of Phonic Sounds: 


Find all the words that have these sounds. See if you can make up sentences of your own: 
Sound of b 

Bad Billy Boy broke the bottle. 
Sound of d 

Dainty dandelions draw sunshine, 


Sound of p 

Polly Pepper pulled her tooth. 
Sound of s 

Silly Susie tore her stocking. 
Sound of f 

Five funny frogs sat on a log. 
Sound of | 

Little Larry lost his ladder. 
Sound of r 

Hear the wind roar over the river. 
Sound of m 

Mother made a mince pie. 
Sound of t 


Today is the last time we try this. 


ig 
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A Child’s Calendar of Famous June 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Birthdays 


June 6 (1755) Nathan Hale, who made the 


greatest sacrifice for his country. 


June 8 (1810) Robert Schumann, a great Ger- 
man composer. 


June 9 (1792) John Howard Payne, an American 
writer and actor, famous as the author of ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.”’ 


June 12 (1819) Charles Kingsley, an English 
writer known to children as author of ‘The 
Water Babies.”’ 


June 14 (1811) Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
**Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 


June 15 (1843) Edvard Grieg, the great Norwe- 
gian composer. 


June 28 (1712) Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
Frenchman who stirred the people to fight for 
better conditions in their country, 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN JUNE: 
Flag Day. 
Closing Day. 
JUNE — James Russell Lowell 
What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
And instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The illumined cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’er run 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings3 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best? 


PETER’S PARADE 
Peter was a very little boy. From the time he 
could barely toddle about he liked to carry a flag 
and play that he was a soldier like his Daddy. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


You see his Daddy had been to the war, the 
dark, grim war that seemed so far off in Peter’s 
mind. In fact the only part of it that Peter under- 
stood was that today was Memorial Day and that 
Daddy was dressed up in his uniform ready to 
march in the big parade. 

Peter was standing all by himself on the side- 
walk near his house. Mother had told him that he 
might watch for Daddy but that he must not 
leave the sidewalk. 


Peter, no doubt, had heard his mother’s request 
and yet when the sound of the band rumbled 
down the street —- tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, 
tum, tumpety, tum -- and nearer and nearer 
came the marching feet, Peter forgot all but 
just one thing, that his Daddy, his own Daddy 
was marching with all the soldiers behind the 
band. 

Peter’s Daddy must have seen the little boy 
standing on the corner with his toy drum, for 
when he passed by he smiled and gave a slight 
salute with his hat. 


Long lines of soldiers passed by. Peter could 
hear the horns, then the trumpets, then the 
flutes, and now the big bass drum. The playing 
things seemed to crash into one big noise. Peter’s 
heart swelled with a pride hard to describe. He 
was so happy that he felt all glad inside. 


He grasped his toy drum more tightly and, 
beating away with all his might, he toddled out 
into the middle of the road behind the long 
marching lines. 

His little feet could not keep up with the stride 
of the soldiers, and his little drum could scarcely 
be heard. But when the long shining ranks had 
disappeared, and the people began to separate 
into groups again, they could see a tiny boy beat- 
ing away on a toy drum, and marching all by 
himself in the middle of the big street. 

A cheer rang out and then another cheer. 
Peter’s heart was beating faster and faster. He 
was a real soldier now like his Daddy. He lifted 
his head high and beat away on his drum. Pretty 
soon the children caught the spirit of Peter, and 
into the street they ran to march behind their 
leader. On and on, down the street they marched, 
each pair of feet keeping step to the rhythm of 
Peter’s toy drum. 

The people clapped again and another cheer 
went up for the tiny parade. Then a big man 
dressed in a soldier’s uniform stepped into the 


road and signalled a halt. The little leader stopped 
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A Child’s Celetilie of Famous June 
Birthdays 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


his marching men and looked up into the soldier’s 
face. 

**I pin this red, white, and blue badge on your 
coat, Peter,’? said the man, “‘because I believe 
you are a fine soldier like your Daddy.” 

Amid a glory such as Peter had never known 
before, he disbanded his men and hurried home 
to share his honors with Daddy. 


FLAG DAY 


Out on the breeze, 

O’er land and seas, 

A beautiful banner is streaming, 
Shining its stars, 
Splendid its bars, 

Under the sunshine ’tis gleaming, 
Hail to the flag. 

The dear, bonny flag — 

The flag that is red, white, and blue. 


Over the brave 
Long may it wave, 
Peace to the world ever bringing, 
While the stzis 
Linked with the bars 
Hearts will forever be singing; 
Hail to the flag, 
The dear bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white and blue. 
—Lydia Avery Coonley Ward 


EDVARD GRIEG AS A SMALL BOY 


Edvard Grieg lived on a large, beautiful estate 
in Norway. The home was quite distant from the 
school which Edvard attended. As Edvard didn’t 
like school he always planned to be late. In this 
way, he was kept from entering the class and 
missed his first lesson. Whenever it rained, 
Edvard didn’t use his umbrella. Instead he would 
stand under a leaky roof until he was soaked all 
over. Then the teacher would find him in such a 
condition that she must send him home. Edvard’s 
mother was his music teacher and began giving 
him music lessons when he was only six. But the 
little boy didn’t like to practice any better than 
he liked to go to school. All he wanted to do was 
to recite poetry for hours at a time. He said he 
wanted to be a minister, and thought the poetry 
would help him. Edvard began to compose music 
when he was twelve years old, but no one really 
thought he would ever be a minister. One day, 
when he was walking along the road, a stranger 


inquired of him the way to the home of his 
father, Alexander Grieg. That stranger was Ole 
Bull, one of the greatest violinists in the world, 
who was on his way to visit the Grieg’s. 

Edvard’s parents told Ole Bull all about their 
little boy and his success at composing. So Ole 
Bull begged that the little boy play for him. 
Ole Bull was very much impressed. He walked 
over to the piano, and putting his hands on the 
boy’s shoulder he said, ‘‘Edvard, you are to study 
music at Leipzig and become a great musician.” 

From that moment, Edvard gave up all idea of 
becoming a minister, and devoted himself to the 
study of music and became one of the greatest 
composers in all Norway. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF NATHAN HALE 
1. One day in April, 1775, while Nathan Hale 


was teaching school, in Connecticut, an express 
rider rode through the streets shouting, **We’ve 
whipped the British.’? He told the people of the 
ride of Paul Revere and how the minute men had 
chased the British red coats nearly to Boston. 
From that moment Hale quit teaehing to accept 
a commission as lieutenant in the American 
army. 

2. The following January, Hale was promoted 
to the rank of Captain and assigned to duty near 
New York City. The Americans were greatly 
concerned about the safety of the city. They 
realized they must find out the movements of the 
British. The plan was to send a spy into the 
British camps on Long Island. 

3. Nathan Hale volunteered to act as spy. 
He was to obtain information of the enemy. 
It was a most dangerous job and called for the 
greatest patriotism. He must find out the enemy’s 
intended move before New York City was taken. 

4. After carefully studying the maps to cross 
the Sound to Long Island and, then make his 
way, into the city. Posing as a school teacher he 
got work on one of the boats carrying produce 
from Long Island to New York City. Hale suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired information, but 
his problem was to get back without being dis- 
covered. 

5. He decided to make a sudden dash across 
the British lines. He was picked up by the British 
and confessed he was a spy. When the gallows was 
prepared for his execution, they asked if Hale 
would like to speak. His last words have become 
immortal: “I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country!’ 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Famous June Birthdays) 


A. JUNE — JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Draw a picture of the little bird sitting at his door in the sun. 

Draw a picture of a yellow cowslip in the meadow green. 

Draw a picture of the buttercup catching the sun in its chalice or cup. 
Draw a picture of Mother Bird singing to the birds in her nest. 

Draw a picture showing what you like to do best in the month of June. 


Draw a picture of the loveliest garden you have ever seen. 


B. OUR JUNE CALENDAR 


Can you name a tiraly great patriot who was born in June? 
Can you name two great composers? 

Who wrote the song, ‘Home, Sweet Home?”’ 

Who wrote “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin?”’ 

Who wrote ‘*The Water Babies?’’ 


How do you think we should honor FLAG DAY? 


C. PETER’S PARADE 


Complete with a word or picture. 


Peter was a very little ............. 
He liked to carrya ............. 
His daddy was going to march in the 


Peter saw long lines of ............... 
He beat faster on his ........... 

The people clapped their ..........::: 

The leader pinned on Peter a red, white and blue 


He told Peter he would make a fine 


Make a picture of Peter and the children marching 


What instrument would you like to play if you marched in the parade? Draw a 
picture of it. 


= 
1. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Famous June Birthdays) 


D. EDVARD GRIEG 


A — Yes — No Test. 


_ 


Edvard Grieg lived in a little cottage in Norway. Yes — No. 
The house was near Edvard’s school. Yes — No. 

Edvard did not like school. Yes — No. 

He did not carry an umbrella when it rained. Yes — No. 
He was six when he took music lessons. Yes — No. 

He wanted to be a minister. Yes — No. 

Ole Bull came to see Edvard’s parents. Yes — No. 

He was not pleased with Edvard’s music. Yes — No. 
Edvard studied music in Leipzig. Yes — No. 


He became a really great composer. Yes —— No. 


E. NATHAN HALE 
Making a Movie. 
Show Nathan teaching school in Connecticut. 
Show Nathan as captain in the U. S. Army. 
Show Nathan disguised as a spy. 
Show the British planning to take New York City. 
Show the British catching Nathan Hale. 
Show the gallows with Nathan Hale making his last speech. 
Show the British red coats watching Hale’s last moments, 
Show New York City as you think it looked in 1775. 
Show New York City as it looks to you today. 


F. CLOSING DAY AT SCHOOL 

Which grade do you enter next year? ........ 

Which grade are you just leaving? .......... 

Which study have you most enjoyed? ........... 

Which game have you enjoyed playing? ........... 

Which book have you most enjoyed reading? ........... 

Which is your favorite story of the year? ............-ceeeeeeieceeees 


Can you draw a picture of something you enjoyed doing on Christmas? . ;:;::: 


Can you draw a picture of something you expect to do this summer? 
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= 
Which party did you like best? ............... 
| Can you draw a picture of something you enjoyed doing on Halloween? .;3:3::..: 


28 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
MAKE A PICTURE (Color As You Draw) Marguerite Gode 


Draw a high hill One friendly collie 
With a sky overhead — Yellow and brown — 
Sketch in a barn Far in the distance 
And color it red — The roofs of the town 
Fashion a farmer 
Dressed in blue jeans — Tuck in some birds , 
Scatter some flowers That are soaring on high 
Where the grass greens Put some white clouds 
Two little piggies In the blue of the sky 
Spotted with white — When it’s completed 
A big yellow sun Give it a name 


To make the world bright — And finish it off 
In a gay cut out frame. 


Hill — green 

Sky — blue 

Barn — red 

Farmer — Blue Overalls, yellow hat 
Flowers —- red, yellow, blue 

Pigs — Black and white 

Sun — Yellow 

Collie — brown 

Roofs — red 

Hay — yellow 
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Brighten Your Room 
with a Colored Border 


Mosr SCHOOL rooms have 
blackboard or bulletin space which 
is out of children’s reach. This space 
can be utilized by the teacher and 
can tie in with the materials used 
on the board. It can be seasonal if 
desired or can be a planned design 
to add brightness to the room, 

An effective border may be made 
by cutting large paper eggs of 
pastelle hues and arranging them 
as shown in the illustrations — 
Clever little white bunnies may be 


mounted on them and grouped in 
various patterns. 

Blending or contrasting colors are 
also effective. 

A border of paper silhouettes 
carrying bright colored umbrellas 
are in line with spring time planning. 

Colored tulips cut and mounted 
so the flowers stand out, make an 
attractive border. See illustration. 

Make a list of the various things 
that could be worked out to fit into 
the season, then make your pat- 


MARGUERITE GODE 


terns. Children can help in cutting 
out the figures. 

See illustration for suggestive 
borders. 

Add strips or scallops of colored 
paper if desired. (Illustration) 

Colored cellophane will furnish 
sparkle and brightness. Large blocks 
of colored paper with motifs applied 
are very attractive. You will be 
surprised to find how creative you 
can be, once you let your thoughts 
turn springward. 


Prologue 
Characters: Mother Alice 
Judy Bruce 
Bob 


Scene: In the living room. (As the scene opens, 
Mother is talking to the children.) 


Mother: I wish you children would remember to do 
just a few of the things Dad and I want done around 
here. 

Judy: But, Mother, I’m sure my work is finished. 
I’ve helped with the dishes, dusted the living-room 
(Bob pretends at this point to wipe imaginary dust 
from a chair), and made my bed. Now I want to go 
down to the playground with Betty Simpson. 

Bob: And they call this our summer vacation! Why, I 
work much harder around here in one week than I do at 
school the rest of the year. 


Mother: I’m more interested right now in knowing . 


whether or not you finished cutting the grass. 

Bob: Well, I’m almost done. That section next to the 
Thompsons can go another week, I’m sure. You know, 
people tell me it’s bad to cut the grass too often. 

Mother: Very interesting, I’m sure. (She turns now to 
Alice.) Well, Alice, what is your report? 

Alice: | worked along with Judy and did everything 
she did, only I think I worked harder than she did. 

Judy: Is that so, dear little sister? Well, I can tell you, 
Mother, nothing would have been done at all if I 
hadn’t been there to boss the job. 

Bruce: Now I suppose you’d like to know that I fed 
the hens, fed the rabbits, watered the horses, cleaned 
the pigs, fed the dogs, and — 

Bob: Why, Bruce Wilson! We haven’t any horses, 
pigs, or rabbits, and you know it. 


Bruce: Sure, I know, but it sounds better to say all 
that. 


Mother: If you children have worked as hard as you 
say you have, you must be pretty well exhausted by 
now. Before you go off, however, I hope one of you will 
put some water in the bird bath. I don’t know when it 
rained last, and those poor birds must be parched with 
thirst. 


The Empty Bird — 


A Play for June 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


(The four children prepare to leave the stage, but as 
they go, they turn to their mother and say): 
Together: Poor little birds all parched with thirst, 
But that is really not the worst. 
Without their baths on Saturday night, 
Those dirty birds will look a fright. 
(They leave the stage, laughing and chatting to- 
gether.) 
End of Prologue 


Act I 
Characters: Mummy Robin Rachel Robin 
Reddy Robin Ruthie Robin 


Bobby Robin Bruce 


Scene: Outside the home in the garden. A bird 
bath (empty of water) is in the center of the stage. 
(As the scene opens, Mummy Robin is speaking 
to Reddy and Bobby Robin.) 

Mummy Robin: Now I want you children to stay 
right here in the cool green grass. It’s too hot for you to 
move around much. 

(Mummy Robin exits and the two little birds hop 
over to one corner and lie down. Then suddenly Reddy 
Robin sits up and stretches.) 

Reddy Robin: Oh hum! Am T hot! Mr. Sun is surely 
working hard this morning. He makes me feel tired and 
lazy. I do wish he would go inside of his cloud house and 
let me cool off. 

(Bobby listens to his brother, then says): 

Bobby Robin: Reddy, isn’t it almost time for lunch? 
I’m so very hungry. Yum! Yum! I could eat a big fat 
juicy brown worm this very minute. 

Reddy Robin: You’re always hungry. Mummy told 
us to help ourselves wherever we might be this noon. 
She’s gone shopping for some new lining for the nest. 

Bobby Robin: Well, when Rachel and Ruthie get here 
we'll start out — Oh my, here they come now. 

(Rachel and Ruthie Robin enter, hopping slowly over 
to their brothers.) 

Reddy Robin: Where have you birds been all this 
time? 

Rachel: Oh, it was too hot to flap our wings and fly 
all the way from Sally Sparrow’s house. 

Ruthie: Now that we're here, let’s start listening for 
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worms. I could eat fifty-two this very minute. (The four 
birds cock their heads as if listening for worms and then 
eating them as they say together): 

Together: Come, little worms, out of your beds. 

Just to please us, stick out your heads, 
We are hungry and want to eat. 

We feel you wriggling ’neath our feet. 
Please come out and give us a break, 
Don’t make us wait, for goodness sake. 

(After they have eaten their dinner of worms, Reddy 
speaks.) 

Reddy Robin: And now, I’m so hot I must have a 
drink of cool fresh water. 

Bobby Robin: I think while you’re at it, you’d better 
have a bath, too! You look dirty. 

Rachel: If you think he looks dirty you should see 
yourself. But where are we going to have our drinks 
and bath? 

Ruthie: You must be blind, Rachel. What is that 
right before you? (She points to the bird bath.) Cer- 
tainly we are lucky birds to live near a house where 
there are four children to take care of us. 

Reddy Robin: If it wasn’t so hot, I’d hop over there 
to take a look at our nice swimming pool, but one of 
you had better go. I’m too tired. 

Bobby Robin: And lazy! Well, I'll go and take a look, 
but it means I can take my drink and have my bath 
first. 
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Rachel: What a gentleman you are! Haven't you any 
manners? 

Ruthie: It’s too hot for manners. Hurry up, Bobby. 
I can’t wait to have a cool fresh drink. 

(Bobby hops over to the bird bath. Alas! he finds it 
empty. He shakes his head sadly as he returns to the 
others and says): 


Bobby Robin: Those thoughtless children have for- 

gotten us! 

Just give them some work and they 
make a fuss! 

If they had to go without food and 
drink. 

I’m very sure that it would make them 
think. 

An empty bird bath is a tragic thing. 

Without our fresh water, we cannot 
sing. 

We should remember to think of each 
other. 

Let’s pray that soon they’ll obey their 
mother. 


(The play ends as the four birds join hands and en- 
circle the empty bird bath with bowed heads. While 
this is going on, Bruce rushes in from off stage and 
brings water enough to fill the bird bath, thus making a 
dramatic climax.) 
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Mother Goose Rhymes 


Little Miss Muffet 

Characters: Little Miss Muffet (girl or boy), 
Spider (girl or boy). 

Little Miss Muffet sat on.a tuffet. (Child sits on 
footstool or small chair.) 

Eating her curds and whey. (Makes believe eating.) 

Along came a spider and sat down beside her. (Child 
who is spider crawls toward Miss Muffet and sits down 
beside her.) 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. (Child drops 
dishes if used dishes and runs away.) 

Little Bo-Peep 

Characters: Little Bo-Peep (girl or boy), Sheep 
(any number of children). 

Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 

And doesn’t know where to find them. (Child walks 
around room and looks for her sheep.) 

Leave them alone and they will come home. 

Wagging their tails behind them. (Sheep crawl after 
Little Bo-Peep.) 

Mary, Mary Quite Contrary 

Characters: Mary, Mary Quite Contrary (girl 

or boy), Garden Children). 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, how does your garden 
grow? (Anyone or group of children can ask this ques- 
tion.) 

With silver bells and cockle shells 

And pretty maids all in a row. (Children make up 
garden. Mary makes believe she is watering it with a 
sprinkling can as she answers the question.) 

Polly Put the Kettle On 

Characters: Polly (girl or boy), Sukey (girl or 
boy). 

Polly put the kettle on, kettle on, kettle on. 

Polly put the kettle on, let’s have tea. (Child put 
kettle, real or make-believe, on table to represent stove.) 

Sukey take it off again, off again, off again, Sukey 
take it off again 

All gone away. (Child takes kettle off.) 

Ring Around the Rosy 

Characters: Any number of children. 

Ring around the rosy 

A pocket full of posy 

One two three and we all 

Fall down.,{Children form circle and walk around. 
Fall down at the end of the rhyme.) 


Jack Be Nimble 
Characters: Jack (boy or girl) 
Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, (Child stand in front 

of real or imaginary candle stick.) 

Jack jumped over the candle stick. (Child jump over 
candle stick.) 


Hippity Hop to the Barber Shop 
Characters: Three children. 
Hippity hop to the barber shop (Three children skip 
side by side.) 
To buy a stick of candy. 
One for you and one for me. 
And one for sister Annie. (Point to each other.) 


There Was An Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe 

Characters: Old Woman (girl or boy), children 
(any number of children). 

There was an old woman who lived in the shoe. 

She had so many children she did not know what to 
do. (Children grouped around old woman.) 

She gave them some broth and plenty of bread. 
(Makes believe she is giving the children some food and 
they make believe they are eating it.) 

And kissed them all sweetly and sent them to bed. 
(Kisses children on cheek as they lie down and make 
believe they are going to bed.) 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Characters: Peter (boy), His wife (girl). 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, had a wife and could 
not keep her. 
Put her in a pumpkin shell (Boy could put girl in 
between two chairs to represent a pumpkin shell.) 
And there he kept her very well. 


Rock-a-Bye Baby 

Characters: Baby (girl or boy), Tree (adult or 
older person. The children especially like to have 
the mother be the tree.) 

Rock-a-bye Baby on the treetop (Child sits on lap of 
adult and adult rocks body back and forth.) 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock. (Adult 
continues rocking.) 

When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall. (Lower 
arms as though child is falling.) 

Down will come baby, cradle and all. (Adult drop 
arms completely, but is careful child does not fall off of 
lap and hurt self.) 


Hickory, Dickory Dock 

Characters: Mouse (any number of children). 

Hickory, dickory dock, the mouse ran up the clock. 
(Children in circle formation, taking hold of hands. 
First three words the children stamp their feet left, 
right, left. Next words they run towards center of 
circle, taking little steps.) 

The clock struck one. (Children drop hands and clap 
once.) 

And down he ran, hickory, dickory dock. (Children 
take hold of hands and run backwards and then stamp 
feet three times.) 
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Pease Porridge Hot 

Characters: Children (at least two). 

Pease porridge hot (Children face each other sitting 
on floor with legs crossed. When they say the three 
words they hit their legs with each others’ hands, then 
hit their hands together and then hit each others’ 
hands.) 

Pease porridge cold (Same as for hot.) 

Pease porridge in the pot (Same as for hot — pease 
“hit legs” “porridge.” “Hit own hands together” in 
the pot “hit partner’s hands.’’) 

Nine days old (Same as for hot.) 

Some like it hot (Some “hit legs” like it “hit own 
hands together”’ hot “children hit right hands together, 
left hand is in their lap.’’) 

Some like it cold (Same as Some like it but for cold 
“hit left hands together and right hand is in their lap.’’) 

Some like it in the pot (Same as for Some like it hot 
only hold the right hands together while you say the 
three words “‘in the pot.” 

Nine days old (Same as for some like it cold.) 


Little Jack Horner 

Characters: Jack (boy or girl) 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner (Child sit in a 
corner.) 

Eating his Christmas pie. (Child makes believe he is 
eating.) 

He stuck in his thumb (Stick thumb in imaginary 
pie.) 

And pulled out a plum (Make believe do this.) 

And said, “What a good boy am J.” (If a group of 
children say the nursery rhyme or if an adult says it for 
the child as he acts it, the child says, “What a good boy 
am I’’ by himself.) 


Humpty Dumpty 

Characters: Humpty Dumpty (boy or girl), 
King’s horses and men (children). 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. (Stand or sit on table 
or high chair.) 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. (Fall down.) 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men. (Children 
come galloping in. If there are enough children one 
child could be a horse and the other child could take 
hold of his hands standing behind him and be the driver 
of the horse.) 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 
(Children try to put Humpty Dumpty back on the 
chair, table or his feet, but do not succeed.) 


Hey Diddle Diddle 

Characters: Cat (boy or girl), Cow (boy or girl), 
Dog (boy or girl), Dish and Spoon (children). 

Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle (Child 
walks across room. Makes believe he is playing a fiddle.) 

The cow jumped over the moon. (Child jumps over 
object or imaginary moon.) 

The little dog laughed to see such a sport. (Child 
laughs.) 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. (Children 
take hold of hands and run.) 
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Sing a Song of Sixpence 

Characters: Blackbirds (children), King (boy), 
Queen (girl), Maid (boy or girl). 

Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 

Four and Twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. (Children 
in circle formation to represent a pie.) 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing. 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before a king? (Birds 
sing.) 

The King was in his counting house, counting out his 
money. (King at a table pretending to count money.) 

The queen was in the parlor eating bread and honey. 
(Queen pretending to eat.) 

The maid was in the garden hanging out the clothes. 
(Maid pretends to hang up clothes.) 

Down came a blackbird and snipped off her nose. 
(Blackbird run up to maid and lightly pinch her nose.) 


Baa-Baa Black Sheep 

Characters: Sheep (boy or girl), Child. 

Baa Baa, black sheep, have you any wool? (Child 
asks sheep.) 

Yes sir, yes sir, three bags full, (Child who is the 
sheep is walking on his hands and feet answering the 
other child.) 

One for my master and one for the dame, and one for 
the little boy who lives in the lane. (Said by the sheep.) 


Mary Had a Little Lamb 

Characters: Mary (girl), Lamb (girl or boy), 
Teacher (girl), School Children (rest of children). 

Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow. 

And everywhere that Mary went the lamb was sure 
to go. (Mary walks around room and the lamb follows 
her. The child that is the lamb walks on his hands and 
feet.) 

It followed her to school one day, which was against 
the rule 

And made the children laugh and play to see the 
lamb at school. (Children grouped together as though 
in school. Lamb follows Mary in school. The children 
laugh.) 

And so the teacher turned him out, but still he lin- 
gered near (Teacher leads lamb out of imaginary door 
Lamb waits there for Mary.) ; 

And waited patiently about till Mary did appear. 
(Mary comes out and lamb walks over to her.) 


If I were an angel, 
I'd fly ’round the sky, 

And drop what was needed, 
To folks passing by. 


To those who were hungry, 
West, south, north and east, 
I'd drop enough food, 

To give them a feast. 
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To those who were cold, 
I would drop clothes and mittens, 
So they’d be as snug as 

A couple of kittens. 


Oh, goodness and gladness, 
I’d drop the years through! 
If I were an angel, 

That’s just what I’d do. 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” the eager 
children cry. (School children ask the teacher.) 

“Why Mary loves the lamb, you know,” the teacher 
did reply. (Teacher answers.) 


Old Mother Hubbard 

Characters: Old Mother Hubbard (girl), Dog 
(boy or girl). 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard to get 
her poor dog a bone. (If the child could dress up in 
grownup clothes she would enjoy being Old Mother 
Hubbard so much more. She walks over to a real or 
imaginary cupboard.) 

When she got there, the cupboard was bare and the 
poor dog had none. (Opens the cupboard and turns to 
the dog and tells him in her own words that there isn’t 
anything to give him. The dog barks in a crying tone.) 


Simple Simon 

Characters: Simple Simon (boy), Pieman (girl). 

Simple Simon met a pieman going to the fair. (Child 
walks to imaginary fair.) 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, “Let me taste 
your ware?’ (Simple Simon asked the pieman that 
question.) 

Says the pieman to Simple Simon, “Show me first 
your penny.” (Pieman says this to Simple Simon.) 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, “Indeed I have 
not any.” (Simple Simon answers pieman this way.) 

This nursery rhyme can be worked out in two ways. 
The other children or adult can say everything except 
what is in direct quotation. The direct quotation is said 
by Simple Simon and the pieman. 

The other way is to have just the direct quotations 
said by Simple Simon and the pieman. The rest of the 
poem will not be recited. 

You will notice in the nursery rhymes that some- 
times even though the character was a woman or girl I 
suggested that a boy could be that person as well as a 
girl. Sometimes boys like to pretend they are a girl, and 
sometimes girls like to pretend they are boys. It really 
doesn’t make any difference, as the most important 
thing is to develop their imaginations. Children like to 
dramatize nursery rhymes. They are the simplest form 
of playlets. 
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Why Rabbits Have Short Tails 


Characters: Peter Rabbit — A small boy in rabbit 
costume. Mother Rabbit — A larger girl with a 
soft voice. (Rabbits have costumes with long tails 
which can be easily pulled off to leave short tails. 
Voices of owl, crow and cat to be heard off stage. 
Old Witch -- In costume with black shawl pulled 
down over face. Narrator — Stands out front to 
one side. 


Stage Setting: In one corner of stage taking up 
about a third of the stage is the witch’s cave, a 
tent-like structure built of either crepe paper or 
cloth. Inside cave is witch stirring huge cauldron. 
The cauldron rests upon a low stool which does 
not show because it is surrounded by a synthetic 
fire consisting of electric light bulbs under a 
piece of red crepe paper which has large patches 
of green, blue and purple paper attached. To give 
appearance of glowing coals, stretch the paper in 
places. From the roof of the cave, hanging by a 
black thread are black paper bats. In front of the 
cave to one side is a rock and to the other a tall 
stand covered to look like an old stump. On the 
stump sits a cat which may be either toy or paper. 
Her eyes may be colored with luminous paint. 
The curtain is drawn over this third of stage un- 
til rabbit reaches the cave. Do not have lighted 
jack-o-lanterns on stage or near curtains where 
flames may leap up when caught by a passing 
breeze. Curtain Closed: 

Narrator: When Mother Rabbit went out the door, 
she called back to Peter. 

Mother: (off stage) Be sure to play near home now, 
Peter. I will be back by sundown. 

Narrator: And off went Mother Rabbit on an errand. 
Peter played around home for some time, but then he 
began to think about all the wonderful things his grand- 
father had told him about that were in the deep forest. 
He forgot all about what his Mother had told him, and 
off he went to find the deep forest. 

(Curtain drawn from two thirds of stage, but still 
covering the witch’s cave.) 

(Peter comes out hopping delightedly, as he sniffs of 
the bushes and peeks into hollow trees. He hops with 
short quick movements, going around in figure eights 
and s’s to give impression of covering much ground.) 

Narrator: Jennifer Crow saw Peter sniffing about 
beneath her tree and she called down. 

Voice off stage: Caw, Caw, Peter, does your mother 
know you are out so late? Caaaw? 

Peter: (looking up into tree which is imagined off 
stage) I can take care of myself. 

Narrator: On went Peter into the woods. Soon he 
came to the tree of old Grandfather Owl, who guarded 
the way into the deep woods. 
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Voice of Owl: Whoooo is going into the deep woods at 
sundown? Whooooo00000000000. 

Peter: (frightened) It is I, Peter Rabbit. May I pass? 

Owl off Stage: You may pass, but I warn you to keep 
away from Witch’s Mountain. 

Narrator: So Peter hurried off into the big woods. 
(Peter goes off stage and reappears at center back, 
walking slowly, tired and afraid.) 

Peter: I am afraid I am lost! (Alert) Oh, I hear some- 
one singing. 

(Curtain is drawn to show Witch’s Cave. Witch is 
singing in dry cracked voice.) 

Witch: Wing of Owl, in you go. 

Fire burn hot and then burn slow, 
Bubble, Bubble, Toil and Trouble. 

(Peter creeps upon rock and peeps into cave, his long 
ears protruding in front.) 

(Witch looks up and spies rabbit’s ears. She tiptoes 
toward him. As she snatches him by the ears, she says): 

Witch: There is something missing in my brew 

And that something is just you! 

(Curtain closes over witch’s cave only.) 

Narrator: When Mother Rabbit came home Peter 
was nowhere to be found, so she set out to look for 
him. (Mother Rabbit enters and hops about anxiously. 
She comes to Jennifer Crow’s tree, and looking up, 
says): 

Mother Rabbit: Jennifer, have you seen my Peter? 


Voice of Crow: Cawww Peter? Cawww. Peter went 
that way. He said he could take care of himself. Caww, 
Caww, Caww (sounds as if laughing.) 

(Mother Rabbit hurries about looking in bushes and 
in corners, looking very worried. Comes to Grand- 
father Owl.) 

Voice of Owl: Whooo000? Whoooooo? 


Mother Rabbit: 1t is Mother Rabbit. I am looking for 
Peter. 

Owl voice: Whoooooo? Peter? He went into the deep 
forest. I warned him to keep away from the Witch’s 
Mountain. 

Mother Rabbit: Peter always does just what he is told 
not to. Oh! I must hurry to Witch’s Mountain. (Goes 
off stage and reappears center back. She creeps up to 
witch’s cave where witch is singing and laughing. Cur- 
tain is drawn back as she approaches. Peter is seen 
bound with ropes and lying on the floor. Old Witch is 
hunched over cauldron at first. Then she rises and 
begins to untie Peter saying): 

Witch: Now, little Rabbit, I am ready to put you 
into my stew! 

Mother Rabbit: Ohhh! Oh, my goodness! 

(The cat, maneuvered by a string or wire, is pulled 
off of stump as voice behind stage says ‘“‘“Meowwwww, 
Pfft.” The cat alarms the witch, who rushes out to see 
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what is the trouble. Peter sees his chance and hops for 
the door. Witch catches him by tail, which comes off, 
and he gets away. Then Witch spies Mother Rabbit 
and rushes for her.) 

Witch: Now I have a bigger rabbit for my stew. 

(Witch clutches rabbit’s tail. Rabbit struggles and 
escapes, running off stage with elaborate hops. Witch 
stands holding two tails as curtain closes.) 

Narrator: And that is why rabbits have short tails 
to this day. 


The Fish Pond 
ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Characters: Tom, June, Grace, John, Miss Jones, 
10 boys and girls. 

Setting: Scene 1 — School yard. Scene 2 — 
Front of school room. Heavy curtain hung. Scene 
3 — Same — Children gathered around Miss 
Jones’ desk. 

Scene 1 

(As the scene opens Tom, June, Grace and 
John are standing together in the school yard at 
recess time.) 

Tom: Miss Jones looked very unhappy when she 
finished counting the money our room collected toward 
a moving picture machine for the school. 

June: And no wonder — there wasn’t much money to 
count. 

Grace: Poor Miss Jones. She was hoping our room 
would be in the lead. 

Tom: We had the least money of any room in the 
school when we were collecting money for a picture for 
the assembly hall. 

John: At the rate we’re going we'll have the least 
again. 

Grace: Why don’t we do something about it? 

June: Yes, why don’t we? There must be some way of 
getting our class to give more money. 

John: Everyone in the room would enjoy a movie 
machine. (dreamily) Just think — free movies. 

June: Then why don’t they put their ice cream and 
candy money towards the fund? 

Tom: Well — you know how it is —- ice cream and 
candy today or a movie machine tomorrow — maybe. 

June: I know how we could collect more money. 

Tom: How? 

June: We could have a fish pond. 

John: Ha, ha, ha -- very funny, with GOLD fish 
swimming in it I suppose. 

June: Not that kind of pond — silly. 

Grace: What other kind is there? 

June: In this fish pond you fish for presents. 

Grace: That would be fun. But where would we get 
the presents? 

June: From home. Everyone in the room must have 
a toy, a book or something he doesn’t want any more. 
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If everyone in the room would donate a present and 
then pay to fish for one we'd collect a lot of money. 

Grace: I have two story books exactly alike. I could 
bring one of them. 

John: I have two new tops. (reluctantly) I suppose I 
COULD part with one. 

June: Everyone will have something, I’m sure. 

Tom: How will we fish for a present? 

June: We'll hang up a heavy curtain and put all the 
presents on one side. The fisherman stands on the 
other side of the curtain and puts the fish pole over the 
top, then someone behind the curtain puts a present on 
the hook. 

Tom: It sounds like fun. 

John: How much will we have to pay to go fishing? 

June: As much as we wish. 

Grace: Perhaps we'd better ask Miss Jones if we may 
have a fish pond before we make any more plans. 

Tom: What are’we waiting for? Let’s go. 

(Children hurry off stage.) 

Scene 2. 

(Front of school room. Heavy curtain hung. 
10 boys and girls standing in line awaiting turn 
to fish. Each child drops coin into box as he takes 
fish pole. He places line over top of curtain, holds 
it there until present is attached to hook, then 
pulls line over curtain and removes present.) 

John: (to first boy) What did you get? 

First Boy: (Unwraps gift.) A top. Just what I needed. 

Second Boy: (unwrapping gift) Oh boy! A bag of 
marbles. 

Third Girl: (Unwraps gift.) Oh, what a pretty hair- 
ribbon! 

Fourth Girl: (Unwraps gift.) Look, June, I got a book! 

Fifth Boy: (Unwraps gift.) I got a ball. (Calls to Tom.) 
Tom, let’s play catch after school. 

Sizth Boy: (Unwraps gift.) A game. 

June: (to seventh boy) What did you get? 

Seventh Boy: (Unwraps gift.) A penci# box and I 
certainly can use it. 

Eighth Girl: (Unwraps gift.) What a pretty string of 
beads! 

Ninth Boy: (Unwraps gift.) I got a pencil sharpener. 

Tenth Girl: (Unwraps gift.) I got a pad of paper and I 
just used the last of my pad today. 

(John fishes and June, who is behind the curtain 
putting gifts on hook, carries a glass of water containing 
one gold fish and presents it to John. Children laugh.) 

Scene 3. 

(As the scene opens, Tom, June, Grace and 
John are standing around Miss Jones, who is 
seated at desk counting money.) 

Tom: 1 found out that two dollars was the most 
money any room turned in this week. 

Miss Jones: (Finishes counting and closes box. 
Smiles.) Well, children, then our room is in the lead. 
We have four dollars. 

John: And we had a lot of fun, too. 

Tom: | hope we can be in the lead again next week. 

Grace: Maybe June will have another idea. 

Jnne: (laughing) [ll try to have one. 
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ALPHABET SEAT WORK (F) (Page 64) 
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CLOWN BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? 


Helen Strimple 
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Mary Ann and her doll are having lunch. Can 
you draw the dishes on the table? Make a 
big hair bow on Mary's hair. Color it red. 

Make another bird flying in the sky. Color 
the birds blue. Draw some pretty flowers 

in the grass. Color the rest of the picture. 
Can you tell a story about the picture? 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


THE MERMAID AND THE BOY (Page 64) 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


yi, = The children are making a LONE STAR 
“ane for Texas: 


\ 73 << One of the nicknames for Texas is LONE 


STAR: 
WY Mocking Bird state bird. It is found in all 
parts of the state: 


é Austin: Capitol 
Zw i. ee, Part of the state touches the Gulf of Mexico: 


) Motto: ‘Friendship’ from the word Tejas” 
7 meaning friends, reflecting the spirit of the 
people: 
+ State song: ‘Texas Our Texas” 
\ 


State Flag shows a large Lone Star. 
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Question Box 
YVONNE ALTMAN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Question 89: Why does rain fall in drops? 

Answer: Rain falls in drops because water vapor has 
to go on something. The only thing in the air is dust. 
This isn’t very heavy, so soon millions of little round 
drops fall. In the center of each one is a tiny grain of 
dust. 


Question 90: Why does burning wood crackle? 
Answer: Burning wood crackles because as the wood 


is torn apart gases and the fibers of the wood make the 
noise. 


Question 91: How long ago did little girls play 

with dolls? 

Answer: Little girls played with dolls at least four 
thousand years ago. In Egyptian tombs beside the 
mummies of little girls there have been found dolls that 
were carved, painted and dressed. 


Question 92: Why do girls like to play with 

dolls? 

Answer: Girls like to play with dolls because they 
have the mother instinct. 


Question 93: Why do plants need sunshine? 

Answer: Plants need sunshine because they cannot 
live just in the dark. You can prove this by putting a 
plant in a dark corner in your basement. 


Question 94: Why is it good for us to laugh? 

Answer: It is good for us to laugh because laughing 
strengthens the beat of the heart, deepens the breath- 
ing, and this extra deep breathing and increased heart 
action makes more oxygen to pass into the blood and 


also that the blood is carried more quickly to all parts of 
the body. 


Question 95: Why are blind people so quick 

at hearing? 

Answer: Blind people are so quick at hearing because 
they listen more attentively. They do this because they 
have not sight but have to rely on the other two senses 
— touch and sound — to take the place of their eyes. 


Question 96: Why cannot babies walk? 

Answer: Babies cannot walk because the human 
race has so many more things to learn than animals. 
Time is required for the brain to develop. If babies 
could walk sooner, they might get in much trouble. 

Question 97: Why does my heart beat faster 

when I am running? 

Answer: The heart beats faster when running because 
more blood is needed in the legs and it is necessaryfor 
the heart to beat faster. 


Question 98: Why does the heart not stop 

beating when we are asleep? 

Answer: The heart does not stop beating when we 
are asleep because there is a night watchman so to 
speak in the brain that watches that the heart is 
running. The rest of the brain rests. 


Question 99; Why do my hands turn blue 

when cold? 

Answer: The hands look blue when cold because the 
heart is not forcing enough blood through the capil- 
laries and you see just the blue blood from the veins 
which are very close to the surface of the hands. 

Question 100: Why does my face get red when 

I run? 

Answer: Your face gets red when you run because 
the heart forces more blood through the arteries. This 
blood is red in color and gives the skin a red or pinkish 
color. 

Question 101: How are birds able to come back 

to the same tree and nest year after year? 

Answer: Birds are able to come back to the same 
tree and nest because of the instinct of migration. We 
do not understand how they are able to do it. 

Question 102: Why do birds sing? 

Answer: Birds sing when they are making love. The 
male bird sings to attract the female bird. He keeps 
singing until the baby birds are hatched. Then he 
usually helps to feed them. If the nest is destroyed 
he starts to sing all over again as if to inspire his mate 
to help him build another nest. Some birds sing because 
they are built that way. For example — the house 
canary. 


Question 103: Why does my heart beat faster 

when I am scared? 

Answer: My heart beats faster when I am scared 
because it sends more blood to the rest of my body to 
prepare it to be ready for whatever happens. 

Question 104: How can my hair stand straight 

up when I am frightened? 

Answer: My hair can stand straight up when I am 
frightened because at the root of each hair there is a 
little muscle which has the power to make the hair 
stand up and it will do so if one is badly frightened. 
It is an inherited instinctive habit. 

Question 105: How do I swallow? 

Answer: I swallow by having the muscles in my 
throat which act in form of a ring to push food down 
into my stomach. The ring at the top of my throat 
pushes the food down to the next ring which pushes 
it to the next. It does this by contracting first and then 
pushing the food down. 

Question 106: What makes a lump come in 

my throat when I cry? 

Answer: A lump comes in your throat when you cry 
because the rings in your throat instead of pushing 
down push up and when it reaches the top it feels as 
though you have a lump in your throat. 

Question 107: What makes a soap bubble? 

Answer: A soap bubble is formed by the air coming 
together in such a way as to make a bubble and as the 
air is lighter than water it comes up into the air. 
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Ir WAS the day of the Animal- 
town picnic in the Wild Woods. This 
year, it was going to be on the bank 
of the little river; and it was noon, 
and time. Black Cat came walking 
along the path under the trees with 
a basket of salad and cookies. Mrs. 
Hen and Arabelle and’ Clarabelle 
were bringing honey and fruit. Mr. 
Pig had a box of raisin bread-and- 
butter, and it is a pity that he kept 
stopping to eat, as he went along; 
but he did. 

Mrs, Squirrel, who was always on 
time everywhere, was already under 
the trees by the river. She was 
spreading a red-and-white table- 
cloth on the green moss. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit were mixing the 
lemonade. “‘Oh, this is going to be a 
lovely picnic, sighed Mrs. Sheep, 
who had just arrived, with a berry 
pie. “The best yet.” 

In half an hour they were all set- 
tled, with the food arranged on the 
table cloth, ready to begin. Then 
someone asked, “But where is Mrs. 
Goose? She was going to bring a big 
box of her cress-and-forget-me-not 
sandwiches.” 

Now these sandwiches were some- 
thing that Mrs. Goose had invented 
herself. When she got the fresh 
watercress from the brook, she 
picked some forget-me-nots, too, 
and put a tender leaf and even a 
little blue flower in the middle of 
each slice of bread. It was a funny 
idea, but it was Mrs. Goose’s own, 
and her friends were rather fond of 
it, for the sandwiches were really 
good. 

“We need them —” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “‘See —- we haven’t enough 
to eat, without them.” 

“We'll wait a few minutes. Mrs. 
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They were all coming along the path. 


Goose will be coming along,” said 
Old Lady Owl. “She wiil probably 
be a little late.” 

“As usual,” 
Ducks. 

“Yes, but J am usually late, and I 
am here,” said Mr, Turtle, who 
walked very slowly. 

“It is high time to begin, Mrs. 
Goose or no Mrs. Goose,” grunted 
Mr. Pig. “I am famished.” 

“T don’t see how you could be,” 
Mrs. Hen told him. “I saw you over 
there under that elderberry bush, 
gobbling something.” 

“Oh, that was fifteen minutes 
ago,” said Mr. Pig. 

Just then there was a hurried, 
ploppy noise on the path, and there 
was Mrs. Goose, in her blue sunbon- 
net and dotted picnic dress, carrying 
a big box neatly tied up with grocery 
paper and red string. 

“Oh, here you are,” she smiled. 

“Here you are,” Mrs. Squirrel 


quacked Three- 


answered her. “‘We all arrived a long 
while ago, and have been waiting 
for you.” 

need those sandwiches,” said 
Mr. Pig, with a snouty smirk. 

“And here they are. My special 
cress ones, with a dash of forget-me- 
not.”’ She gave the box to Old Lady 
Owl. 

“Why, this box feels so light. It 
feels empty,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“It is empty,” she said, as she 
opened it. 

Mrs. Goose opened her bill wide, 
and her eyes, too. “What a pity,” 
she said. “I must have done up the 
box without putting in the sand- 
wiches. Well, it’s quite plain; they 
must still be on my kitchen table at 
home.” 

“What shall we do?” moaned Mr. 
Pig. “This is a pretty kettle of fish.” 

Mrs, Goose was just opening her 
bill to ask where the fish were, when 
Black Cat said, “I will run to Mrs. 
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Goose’s house and get those sand- 
wiches. I offer this quickly, before 
you ask me, for it seems as though I 
am always being asked to run here, 
run there, just because I run the 
fastest.” 

“You are very good indeed,” said 
Old Lady Owl, “‘and we all thank 
you. We will wait to eat, till you 
come back.”’ 

“That is, if we can,” muttered 
Mr. Pig. 

“Oh, we can,” Old Lady Owl told 
him. 

“Well, here I go, Mrs. Goose,” 
mewed Black Cat. “You are sure 
the sandwiches are on the kitchen 
table? And can I get in? Ils the door 
locked?” 

“They are on the table,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “‘And here is the key.” 
She fumbled in her pocket. “‘No, it 
is not here, so I must have forgotten 
to lock the door. You will find it 
open, Black Cat.” 

He hurried away through the 
trees. He was going to take the cross- 
cut, and you had to be smart to do 
that, for it went through tangly 
vines and thick bushes, all the way. 

The animal people by the river 
settled down to waiting. Old Lady 
Owl had just suggested that they 
sing a few songs, to make the time 
go faster, when suddenly Mrs. 
Goose jumped up with a squawk. 


“Oh —” she said. “I have just re- 
membered; the sandwiches are not 
on the kitchen table. I wanted to 
keep them crisp and cool -- so I did 
them up in a moist napkin and put 
them in the cellar. Oh, what shall I 
do?” Then she smiled. “Thai is how 
I happened to wrap up the box with- 
out them — because they weren’t 
there!” 

“What a reason for bringing an 
empty box to a picnic,” thought Old 
Lady Owl. But out loud, she said, 
“Well, who will go and catch up with 
Black Cat and tell him where those 
sandwiches are? Who can run the 
next-fastest?”’ 

“T, 1 suppose,” said Mr. Goat, “T 
can go pretty well. But I hope Black 
Cat will not run as fast as he pos- 
sibly can, for I can’t take the cross- 
cut.” 

“Well, you run right along, any- 
way,” said Old Lady Owl, “and we 
are all very much obliged to you. 
Of course, we will wait to eat till you 
come back.” 

“If we can,” growled Mr. Pig. 

“We can,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

They all settled down to waiting 
again. Suddenly Mrs. Goose began 
to cry; she bent over, and her tears 
spilled down on a corner of the red- 
and-white tablecloth. 

“What is the matter now?” Mrs. 
Squirrel asked her. “Do chirk up.” 
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“Oh, I have just remembered 
something awful. I was afraid those 
sandwiches would get damp and 
soggy in the cellar, so I moved them 
to the very top of the cupboard, out 
of the dark.” 

“Black Cat will never find them, 
there,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. “And 
I suppose I’ve got to be the one to 
go and try and catch the others, and 
tell them where the sandwiches are. 
I can run pretty fast; and hop, too.” 

“We are grateful to you,” said 
Old Lady Owl. “We will wait to eat 
till you come back.” 


“T just can’t,” said Mr. Pig. 


“Oh yes, you just can,” said Old 
Lady Owl, with a sharp look. 

Mr. Rooster was just doing some 
clever crows and wing-flaps to help 
them forget the lovely food they 
had to sit and look at, and not eat, 
when all of a sudden Mrs. Goose 
pulled her sunbonnet over her goosie 
face and kept it there. 


“Oh,” she said, in a muffled voice 
from under the cloth, “I have just 
thought of something perfectly aw- 
ful. The sunshine came on to the 
top of the cupboard, and I was 
afraid my lovely sandwiches would 
wilt — so, I moved them somewhere 
else.” 


“Well, where?” asked Old Lady 
Owl. 


**What is the matter now?” Mrs. Squirrel asked her. 
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“That’s the worst of it. I don’t 
remember where.” 

“Oh, mercy me, Mrs. Goose,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, and that was all 
she could say. 

But Old Lady Owl said something. 
“We shall have to have one more 
volunteer. “Someone to go and tell 
Black Cat and Mr. Goat and Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit that those sandwiches 
aren’t in the other places, and that 
they will just have to hunt around 
and find them. Who will go, with 
this message?”’ 

No one spoke. Everyone was 
hungry; who wanted to go running 
through the hot Wild Woods just at 
high noon on the very day of the 
Animaltown picnic, when everyone 
wanted to be eating and having a 
nice time? 

Then it was Mr. Turtle who said, 
“1 will go. But I am afraid it will 
take me quite a while. I am pretty 
slow.” 

That made the others feel 
ashamed. Poor Mr. Turtle, who had 
to carry his heavy house around 
with him, everywhere he went! 

“Tl go,” said Tom Towser. “I 
can run almost as fast as Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit.”” And he was gone. 

“There won’t be anyone left at 
the picnic,” said Mrs. Sheep, with a 
wooly smile. “But soon the sand- 
wiches will be here — we hope — 
and we can begin.” 

“Unless we have died of hunger,” 
sighed Mr. Pig, hugging his stomach. 

“No one will die,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “Not even you.” 


Just then there was a scuttle in 
the bushes at the edge of the cross- 
cut. Why, there was Black Cat! He 
had a big tin pail in his paw — one 
of Mrs. Goose’s pails. 

“Back so quickly?” asked Old 
Lady Owl. “And how — and why?” 


‘Because I have brought the sand- 
wiches,” said Black Cat, looking 
hot. ““That was what I was sent for, 
wasn’t it? That was what I was ex- 
pected to get — those forgotten 
forget-me-not sandwiches?” 

“Well, you were smart to find 
them,” beamed Old Lady Owl. 

“Not at all,” said Black Cat. 
“The door was open — and they 
were right on the kitchen table -- 
just as she said.” 
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“Oh, that was the place I finally 
put them,” beamed Mrs. Goose. 
She looked so happy. “When I was 
all ready to go, I put them back 
there, because I decided that it was 
the best place for them, after all.” 

“But — poor Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
and Mr. Goat and Tom Towser,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “They are all on 
the way to your house to hunt for 
those sandwiches ——- and they won’t 
find them.” 

“This time,” said Old Lady Owl, 
“7 will help.” And she began flap- 
ping her wings. 


**Well you were smart to find them,”? beamed Old Lady Owl. 


Now Old Lady Owl did not like 
to fly very well, since she had be- 
come old and heavy. But she still 
could. She rose up and sailed over 
the Wild Woods. They heard her 
hooting — “Come back! The sand- 
wiches are here. We can begin!” 

Then she came flapping back. 
“They heard. They are coming.” 

“And by this time we are all so 
nice and hungry,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“So isn’t it 
fortunate that I forgot the sand- 
wiches like that?” 


with a wide smile. 


Nobody Could Find 


the Sweater 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 


One MORNING when her 
children had gone to school, Mother 
Kitten went out to hang up her 
washing. The wind was blowing 
hard. 

“Oh meow!” she said. “It is get- 
ting cold. I shall have to unpack the 
warm clothes.” 

She went into her house and up to 
the storeroom where the warm, 
winter clothes were kept. She opened 
a box marked “William” and took 
out a cap, a pair of mittens, and a 


green sweater. William was too big 
for them now, so she put them in 
Katie Kitten’s drawer. 

Then she opened a box marked 
“Katie.” She took out a cap, a pair 
of mittens, and a blue sweater and 
put them in Susie Kitten’s drawer. 

Then she opened a box markea@ 
“Susie.” She took out a cap and a 
pair of mittens. But there was no 
sweater. She looked in the drawers 
and the closets and the boxes, but 
she could not find it anywhere. 
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“Oh meow! Meow!” she cried. 
“Where can that sweater be? It was 
a pretty red one, and it would just 
fit Johnny now.” 

She put on her coat and her hat 
and her scarf and went down town 
to the stores. She bought a cap, a 
pair of mittens and a brown sweater 
for William. She did not buy a 
sweater for Johnny, for she hoped 
she would find the red one soon. 

When the little Kittens came 
home from school, they each had a 
bread and jelly sandwich. Mother 
Kitten made them some good, hot 
cocoa because it was such a cold day. 
In each cup she put a sweet, white 
marshmallow. 

While they were eating, their 
mother said, “I unpacked your 
warm, winter clothes today, but I 
could not find Susie’s red sweater. I 
was going to give it to Johnny this 
year.” 

“Did you look in the drawers?” 
asked William. 

“Did you look in the closets?” 
asked Katie. 

“Did you look in the boxes?” 
asked Susie. 

“Yes, I looked in the drawers and 
the closets and the boxes,” Mother 
Kitten said. 

Johnny Kitten did not say a 
word. 

When Daddy Kitten came home 
from work, they told him about the 
red sweater. 

“It is not in any drawer,” said 
William. 

“It is not in any closet, 
Katie. 

“Tt is not in any box,” said Susie. 

Johnny Kitten did not say a word. 

All the Kittens began to look for 
the sweater that was lost. They 
looked and they looked all over the 
house. Nobody could find it. 

But Daddy Kitten did find some- 
thing. He found it under a radiator. 
It was red and round and soft. 

*‘What is this?” he asked. 

“It’s a ball,” said William. 

“It’s a red ball,” said Katie. 


“It’s a red, wool ball,” said Susie. 


” 


said 


Johnny Kitten did not say a 
word. 

Mother Kitten. took the ball. “It 
is made of knitting wool,” she said, 
“the same kind of wool as Susie’s 


old sweater. I wonder where it came 
from.” 

Johnny Kitten began to cry. “I 
made it,”’ he sobbed. 

“Did you make it from the sweat- 
Mother Kitten asked. 

“T didn’t mean to,” Johnny said. 
“There was a little, loose thread on 
the end of the sleeve and I was play- 
ing with it. I pulled and I pulled till 
the sweater was gone. Then I de- 
cided to make a ball.” 

“You are very naughty,” Mother 
Kitten said. “I shall knit the ball 
back to a sweater again. While I 
am doing it you shall stay in.” 

Mother Kitten made Johnny wear 
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her old, gray sweater to school. He 
looked very funny and he felt -very 
silly, for it was much too big for 
him. When the other Kittens played 
in the yard, Johnny had to stay in 
the house. 

It took a long time to knit the red 
sweater and Johnny thought it 
would never be done. But finally it 
was. Then Johnny had his own 
sweater for school and at last he 
could play outdoors in his yard. 

All young kittens like to play with 
little, loose pieces of knitting wool. 
But there is one little Kitten who 
will never, never do such a thing 
again. Can you guess who it is? 


Feeding Time 


at the Circus 
AGNES BEHLING 


Uncte NORM had taken Billy 
and Dick to the circus. They had 
enjoyed it and were not at all 
anxious to go home when the per- 
formance was over. 

“Can’t we look around a little 
longer?” asked Billy as he pointed 
toward the big tent where the 
animals were kept. 

“Tt’s nearly time to feed the 
animals,’ volunteered Uncle Norm 
as he looked at his watch. “Perhaps 
we might be able-to watch the men. 
Would you like to do that?” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the boys 
excitedly as they started toward 
the tent on a run. 

“It’s nearly time to feed the 
animals,” volunteered Uncle Norm 
as he looked at his watch. “Perhaps 
we might be able to watch the men. 
Would you like to do that?” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the boys 
excitedly as they started toward 
the tent on a run, 

The lions, the tigers, and the 
pumas, never very much at home 
in captivity, were now pacing rest- 
lessly up and down their narrow 
cages. The reason for their 
uneasiness was plain; they were 
hungry, and a short distance away 


stood a two-wheeled cart which was 
partially loaded with raw meat. 

But how differently the animals 
on the opposite side of the tent 
were behaving! The dromedaries, 
the llamas, the giraffes and the 
zebras had munched away on their 
feed all afternoon, and now either 
were lying or standing quietly with 
little interest in what was going on. 
The elephants, however, still per- 
sisted in their search for the peanuts 
which the children had thrown to 
them. “Isn’t it strange how hard 
they work for just one little 
peanut?”’ laughed Uncle Norm. 

Stretched at full length in his 
cage, the hippopotamus lay fast 
asleep in spite of the noise and 
confusion of the hungry animals and 
the busy workers. 

When the keepers entered the 
tent the restlessness of the meat- 
eaters increased, although the men 
seemed not to pay much attention 
to it. Each worker had his special 
task to do. First the animals were 
separated so that there was only one 
in each cage, with the exception of 
some of the more gentle ones such as 
the lionesses and the hyenas. This 
was done by opening the door of the 
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cage, and permitting one animal to 
go through the opening and down 
the chute until he came to an empty 
cage. 

While some of the keepers sepa- 
rated the animals others grasped the 
handles of the two-wheeled cart and, 
in spite of the hindrance of the 
curious crowd, pushed it down the 
narrow walk in front of the cages. 
There several workers with long, 
forked rods stood waiting to feed the 
animals. The boys were interested 
in the care with which the men 
selected the right pieces of meat for 
each animal. Both the amount and 
the kind seemed to be very import- 
ant. Although the workers had done 
this work day after day, it still 
seemed to be a matter for careful 
consideration. If the animals had 
been impatient before, their move- 
ments were frenzied now. They 
attacked each other through the 
bars of their cages, and their cries 
and roars drowned out all other 
sounds. Once when a keeper came 
too near the puma’s cage, a dark paw 
shot out and the man’s shirt sleeve 
was slitted from top to bottom by 
the sharp claws. Evidently this was 
not the first time that that had 
happened, for there were a number 
of long, narrow scars on the man’s 
brown arm. 

The keepers thrust their forks into 
the raw meat and pushed it between 
the bars of the cages where “the 
waiting animals pounced eagerly 
upon it, and dragged it away. As 
the tigers crouched devouring their 
food, their green eyes gleamed 
fiercely and low growls came from 
deep in their throats. The pumas 
seized their meat and quickly dis- 
appeared to a dark corner to eat it 
as if afraid some one might interfere. 
Occasionally an animal seemed to 
be dissatisfied with his share, for he 
left it lying on the floor while he 
engaged in an angry quarrel with 
his neighbor in an adjoining cage. 

“There seems to be a difference 
in the amount of meat fed each 


day,” explained Uncle Norm as he 
and the boys heard one keeper 
remark to another, “Let’s see, 
yesterday was the lions’ day, wasn’t 
it?” After having given the lions 
their food, the men started back 
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up the walk to give some of the 
animals an extra portion. 

No animal seemed to have been 
forgotten. Over on the left the boys 
saw a keeper taking fish from a keg, 
and throwing them to the seals and 
sea lions. To keep the food fresh, 
it had been packed carefully in ice. 
As each animal caught the fish with 
perfect timing, Dick exclaimed, 
“Boy, I'd like to have them on our 
baseball team.” 

The little monkeys were scamper- 
ing around their cages, stopping 
frequently to peer inquisitively be- 
tween the bars to see what had 


become of their visitors who had 
been feeding them nuts and popcorn. 

The ostriches were stretching their 
long necks through the openings of 
their pen in search of a kernel or 
two of grain which they might have 
missed earlier. 

Little by little the tent had grown 
quieter as the animals were cared 
for and fed, and now there seemed 
to be no further excuse for staying. 
As the boys left the big tent with 
many a backward look, Bill said, 
“Gee, that was almost as good as 
the performance, wasn’t it?’’, and 
the other two agreed that it was. 


Garden Riddles 


MARGUERITE GODE 


What silver elves 

Came pattering down 

To wet the dry seeds 
Underground? ......... ° 


What sent warm rays 

Far down below 

To waken seeds 

And make them grow? .......... 


Name three little garden 
Tools or more 

You can buy at the nearest 
Hardware store. .......... 


What loosens the dirt 

As they wiggle around 

So the rain can reach 

Roots underground? ........ oe 


First its green 

Then its red 

With a little green cap 

On the top of its head 

It grows on a vine 

That can climb or spread low 
And mom uses it often 

In salads, I know? ......... 


When he’s young and tender 

He is very good to eat 

And for a special flavor 

He simply can’t be beat 

When peeling him — remember 
If he gets too near your eye 


He is like a naughty urchin 
Who likes to make folks cry ....... 


Good for pickles? 
The answer’s “Yes” 
What an easy one 


Baked or creamed or buttered 

Speckled, white or green 

There’s no vegetable so good 

(Rhymes with green) 


It has eyes 

But cannot see 

Now tell me 

What can this one be? .......... 


It has ears 

But can not hear 

Tho it stalks in the garden all day 

Chickens and animals also do like it 

When its husked on a brisk autumn 


White or red 

Long or round 

You'll find them growing 
Under ground? ......... 


A gay little comic 

Who loves a good tussle 

Will tell you to eat it 

If you would grow muscle. ........ 
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Is DAISY JOENS THE 


SERCUS 


MAYWILL 


S princ had come to the Zoo. 
The sky was blue and it was warm 
and delightful, the birds were wing- 
ing and the buds were just bursting. 
It was a beautiful, beautiful day. 

“My, it feels wonderful to be 
outdoors again,” said Susan, the 
big Mama elephant, as she reached 
her trunk for a peanut. 

“Look Mother, there’s a baby 
elephant over there with the big 
one,”’ called a little boy in the crowd 
which had come to see the animals 
and enjoy the Spring sunshine. 

“So it is; I wonder if he can eat 
peanuts yet)” said Mother as she 
timidly held a few peanuts near the 
bars. 


“Now Daisy was a little elephant, 
but she was very unhappy about it 
because she was really nol a baby 
elephant at all — she just had never 
grown up and her Mother and 
Father were very much upset about 
it. 

“Daisy, eat your hay, don’t you 
know that you will never grow if 
you don’t eat!” said Susan, his 
Mother, who was a very large and 
handsome elephant. 


“IT can’t understand it,” said 
Father Elephant, swinging his trunk 
from side to side. “Daisy never 
grows an inch. What can we do 
about her?” 


Daisy was very tired of hearing 
that all day long. What could she 
do? She didn’t want to be little and 
she was tired being scolded about 
it. Daisy looked out at the green 
grass and the blue skies and sudden- 
ly, she had an idea. — She would 
run away! Run away to somewhere 
else, some place where they didn’t 
mind if she was a midget elephant. 
She wanted to forget all about the 
Zoo. 
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The next morning the keeper 
came into the cage with a pail of 
water and a big brush. He scrubbed 
Susan and Papa Elephant all over 
and then went out for more water 
before it was Daisy’s turn to be 
washed nice and clean. That was 
when Daisy made a discovery — 
the keeper had left the gate open, 
just a little! Very cautiously she 
moved over to it, then she pushed 
the gate open with her trunk and 
stepped out. No one seemed to 
notice. Mother and Father elephant 
were busy with a big pile of hay and 
it was too early for visitors to the 
Zoo. Daisy was free! She strolled 
across the green grass and flapped 
her ears in the sunshine. What fun 
this was! 

“Hey, Daisy, what are you doing 
out there,” called Tiny, the long 
necked giraffe. But Daisy pretended 
not to hear. She was going to see the 
World and no one was going to stop 
her! Soon she was outside the big 


fence and enjoying every minute of 
it. Why, this was wonderful! Then, 
stopping to scoop up a peanut shell 
with her trunk, she heard some 
music. — It was a band, and it was 
playing lively music and swinging 
down the street with clowns, horses 
and cages of lions and tigers. It was 
the Circus Parade! Daisy was so 
excited that she shook all over and 
rolled her trunk up and down. Then 
came, of all things, the elephants! 
They were the most wonderful ele- 
phants that Daisy had ever seen. 
They had blankets of rich velvet in 
red and gold and headdresses of 
satin with long gold tassels, and one 
elephant had a fancy seat on his 
back with a beautiful girl in pink 
satin riding in it. 

“This is for me!” cried Daisy. 
“This is what I have wanted all my 
life, to be dressed up just like that.” 
Then she sighed, “Perhaps I’m too 
small. Even if I went to the circus 
they would not want such a litile 
elephant as I am. These elephants 
are so big, perhaps I’m too small, 
but I can fry.” The people were 
cheering and waving and laughing 
at the funny clowns and when the 
last elephant came along, Daisy 
trotted right after him in the pa- 
rade. Then she grabbed the tail of 
the last elephant, just as she saw all 
the other elephants doing. What fun! 
She was somebody at last. Everyone 
looked at her and clapped, just as if 
she belonged to the circus. 

At last the parade was over and 
all the horses and clowns, the cages 
of lions and bears and tigers and the 
giraffes and elephants went back to 
the circus tents. Daisy went too, 


but by this time she was very scared. 
Perhaps they would not want her — 
and would send her back to _the 
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Zoo. Soon she was munching hay 
with the others. Then along came 
the keeper. Daisy didn’t like keep- 
ers. 

“Well, of all the — can I be seeing 
things!” exclaimed the startled circus 
man, “A baby elephant! Now where 
in the world did you come from)” 
Daisy wished that she could explain 
just how much she wanted to stay 
with the Circus, also that she was 
not a Baby Elephant! The keeper 
went away and later on the circus 
packed up and moved to another 
town, and Daisy rode in the circus 
train with the other elephants. She 
told them all about herself as they 
rode along, but they were not very 
friendly and laughed when she told 
them that she could do tricks that 
made people at the Zoo laugh. 

The next day the circus set up 
the tents again and there was an- 
other parade, and after that the big 
show started. When it came time 


for the elephants to do their tricks, 


the keeper led them all out into the 
ring, but left Daisy behind. 

“You stay here, little fellow, 
you'd spoil the act. You’re too little 
and you can’t do any tricks.” 

Daisy was very miserable. All of a 
sudden she found herself trotting 
right out into the ring. She would 
show them! The big elephants were 
all standing on little tubs around 
the ring. Daisy trotted right into 
the center of the ring. She stood on 
her head, she rolled over and over, 
she danced on her hind legs while the 
circus band played and played. The 
Ringmaster was so astonished that 
he just stood there and stared. 
Then the crowd began to clap and 
whistle and make such a noise that 
the tent shook. Daisy was the hit of 
the circus! She trotted off back to her 


hay and was afraid of what the 
keeper would say to her. But Daisy 
did not have to worry. Of course, the 
other elephants would not speak to 
her for spoiling their act — but after 
that, Daisy was the star of the circus, 
and all because she was such a 
little elephant. And when you go to 
the circus, watch for Daisy, the 
little elephant who proves that it 
isn’t how big you are, it’s how well 
you do things that counts! 
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Tommy and Jimmy 
Get a Puppy 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


| 
WISH we could have a 
puppy,’ said Tommy to his brother. 

“T wish we could, too. Let’s ask 
mother again. Maybe she will say 
yes this time,”’ answered Jimmy. 

“Mother, Jimmy and I would like 
a puppy. Could we have one?” 

“T don’t know. I know your father 
wouldn’t mind, but I am afraid that 
after the first few weeks I’d be the 
one who would have to take care of 
it. I’ve got enough to do without 
taking care of a puppy.” 

“We'll take care of it. Honest we 
will,” said Tommy. 

“Sure we will, mother,” said 
Jimmy. 

“T know you both have good in- 
tentions now, but how will I know 
that you will keep your word.” 

“If we don’t keep it, you can give 
the puppy away,” said Tommy. 

“Who would I give it to? I 
wouldn’t expect another mother to 
take care of it.” 

“You could give it to grandma. 
She’d take it, as a puppy isn’t so 
much work on the farm. Anyway, 
you wouldn’t have to give it away, 
as Tommy and I will take good care 
of 

“That’s an idea. I do believe 
grandma would take it. All right, if 
you want a puppy you may buy one, 
but you will have to use your allow- 
ance money.” 

“Thank you, mother. Oh, thank 
you, mother. Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
shouted the brothers. 

“What are some of your duties 
that you will have to do when you 
get the puppy?” Mrs. McMahon 
asked her sons. 

(Class name some.) 

“We'll have to name the puppy,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Yes, but that is not really a 
duty,” answered mother. 

“We'll have to walk it at least 
once a day,” said Tommy. 

“You will have to train it to walk 


with a leash so that it does not tug 
on it,”’ said mother. 

“We saw a movie on training a 
dog. I’m going to try to remember 
some of the things I saw. I know he 
said that you shouldn’t throw a stick 
and have your dog chase it unless 
you were sure there were not any 
slivers on it, as they could hurt his 
mouth. By using just a few words, 
you can teach it commands. You 
can teach a dog to carry things. 
Maybe we could teach our puppy to 
carry the newspaper or to carry a 
small basket. Our puppy could then 
carry things home from the grocery 
store. It is going to be fun to have a 
puppy.” 

*“We’ll have to get some dog food 
for the puppy. Maybe the butcher 
would give us a bone now and then. 
I suppose we would have to pay for 
said Jimmy. 

“Let’s go to the pet shop and see 
how much dogs cost,” suggested 
Tommy. 

“All right. May we go mother?” 

“Yes, you may.” 

The boys hurried to the pet shop. 
In the window they saw a cage with 
six puppies. 

“Look at the puppies. Aren’t 
they cute? Let’s go in and look at 
them,” said Tommy. 

“What kinds of puppies are 
they?” 

(Class guess.) 

“That black one with sort of 
curly hair is a cocker spaniel and I 
think that black and white one that 
is bigger is a springer spaniel. That 
little black dog in the corner is a 
Boston Bull dog. That one running 
around is a fox terrier. I don’t 
know what those other two are. 
Let’s ask the clerk?” 

“What kind of dog is that white 
and brown one with rather long 
hair)” Tommy said to the clerk. 

“That’s a collie.” 
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“What’s that white dog?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“That isn’t any special breed so 
we Call it a mongrel.” 

“How much do the puppies cost?” 
Tommy asked. 

“From $5.00 to $50.00.” 

“That much! Which is the $5.00 
one?” asked Tommy. 

“The little white puppy.” 

“He’s cute, but we haven’t got 
that much money. Haven’t you got 
any cheaper?” 

“No. That isn’t very much for a 
puppy. The puppies that are a cer- 
tain breed cost a lot more. Take this 
fox terrier. He costs $30.00.” 

“Guess we can’t get any right 
now. We are going to buy a puppy 
with our allowance, but it will take 
us too long to save for one even at 
$5.00.” 

Tommy and Jimmy looked very 
sad. They wanted a puppy now. 

“How much money do you have?” 
the clerk asked the brothers. 

“T’ve got $1.00,” said Jimmy. 

“T’ve got $2.00,” said Tommy. 

“Tl tell you what 1 will do. If you 
will come in and work for me after 
school for an hour for two weeks and 
come in two Saturdays, I will give 
you the puppy for $3.00.” 

The brothers looked at each other. 
They wanted the puppy, bet they 
both thought it was a long time to 
work for $2.00. 

“What do you say, Jimmy?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Well, if it is the only way we can 
get the puppy, let’s do it.” 

“All right, but we better ask 
mother first if we may work.” 

“Use the telephone, boys, and 
ask her.” 

Tommy telephoned his mother. 
After telling her about the situation, 
she said that if they really wanted 
the puppy that bad, they could work 
for it. 

“We'll be in to work for you start- 
ing Monday night after school. We 
can get here by 4 o'clock.” 

“That’s fine. Your working hours 
will be from 4 to 5 during the school 
week and from 9 to 12 and 2 to 5 on 
Saturdays.” 

“See you Monday,” said Tommy, 
and he and Jimmy were ready to 
leave the pet shop. 

“T think you will enjoy working 


in the store. You should learn many 
things about puppies that will be 
useful to you when you get your 
own. You know you will have to 
feed them and take care of them the 
two weeks you work for me.” 
““You’re right, we will learn a lot. 
I’m glad we are going to work for 
you. It will be fun,”’ said Jimmy. 
“Goodbye,” said the brothers. 
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“Goodbye,” answered the clerk. 

“How could that man ask us to 
work for him?” asked Jimmy. 

“Oh, he is the owner of the pet 
shop.” 

“Oh.” 

(Story may give members in the 
class the way to get a puppy and 


‘also teach them the responsibilities 


that go with owning a dog.) 


Willie, the Sleepy Bee 


JEAN WYATT 


Morner BEE called from the 
door of her little hive, ‘“‘Come 
everyone, we're ready to start for the 
field of purple clover!” 

She counted her children and then 
asked a bit impatiently, ““Where is 
that young one Willie?” 

“He’s sleeping again mama, under 
a pansy in Mrs. Gooley’s flower 
garden. Shall I go and get him?” a 
little bee spoke up. “Please do, and 
hurry Bumble!” she said. 

Soon Bumble brought his little 
brother back to the hive. Willie 
yawned and his golden’ wings 
drooped tiredly. 

Mother Bee looked at him. “I 
think,” she observed briskly, “that 
you sleep altogether too much for a 
little bee! Now, come along all of 
you!” With these words, she opened 
her wings and was off into the golden 
sunshine. 

With a long sigh, Willie followed 
his brothers and sisters who swooped 
and sailed joyously along behind 
their mother. In time they all 
reached the purple clover field. 
Mother Bee circled and dropped 
down upon a fat sweet clover head 
With much buzzing and zooming 
about, her children followed. 

“Do I have to climb into this old 
stuff again?” grumbled Willie kick- 
ing a petal crossly. 

“You do, indeed!” answered 
Mother Bee firmly, “‘and don’t fall 
off to sleep!”’ 

Willie pouted but commenced to 
work. Sometimes he looked up to 
watch his mother and sisters and 
brothers, but they were all so busy 
no one paid any attention to him. 


“They won’t even miss me if I go 
for a little snooze someplace,” he 
thought, so away he flew. 

He found an empty pickle jar in 
some weeds by the side of a road. 
The sun had warmed the glass 
nicely so he crawled inside. 

“The very spot for a quiet nap!” 
Willie chuckled and soon was fast 
asleep. 

When at last Mother Bee and the 
children were ready to return home, 
Willie could not be found. 

“T’ve hunted and hunted every- 
where mama!” reported Bumble, 
“and I can’t find him this time!” 

Mother Bee shook her head. 
“Dear me, what a sleepy-head that 
boy is!”’ 

“Maybe he went back to our hive 
for another nap!” suggested Bumble 


hopefully, 
Mother Bee brightened. “Of 
course!’”” she said at once, “but 


what worry that child causes going 
away like this. Come, let us get 
back ourselves for we must not be 
caught in the cold night air!” 

When Willie woke up the sun had 
long gone to bed and the cool 
night breezes crept into the pickle 
jar. Willie shivered and crawled 
outside. “Great snapdragons!” he 
thought in surprise, “I’ve over- 
slept! How shall I find my way home 
in the dark, and if I stay out I shail 
freeze!” 

He opened his wings and 
headed straight for the clover field, 
but of course when he found it, 
Mother Bee and sisters and brothers 
had long since left. 

“What shall I do now?” he 
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thought in alarm. “I simply must 
find a place to spend the night 
quick, or I shall surely freeze.” 

After much flying about he came 
to a garden and crawled into the 
nearest flower. No sooner was he 
inside, when a gruff voice spoke up, 
“T found. this place first!” 

Willie stared in dismay at the 
large June bug whom he had dis- 
turbed. “Oh please sir!’ he begged, 
“I’m awfully c-cold; just let me 
stay for one night!” 

“W-e-l-l,” said the June bug 
grudgingly, “I suppose you can, 
but mind now, just one night! Here, 
come in, I'll move over.” 

Eagerly Willie tucked himself into 
the cosy warm petal and folded his 
chilled wings. “Th-thanks, June 
bug,” he said gratefully. 

Next morning Willie woke up 
with the sunshine flooding the 
garden. June bug had long since left 
for the day and now Willie was 
about to go too. Suddenly he heard 
the sound of garden shears! Snip... 
Snip... Snip! Quickly he hid him- 
self again. But by the time he had 
recovered from his surprise, the 
flower he was in, was carried to a 
house and put in a vase. 

“Now, I am trapped!” he thought 
wildly. “How shall I get out of 
here?” He zoomed all around the 


The Pot of Gold 


A hen once told her baby chicks 
That at the rainbows’ end, 

Folks said, there was a pot of gold 
For those who found to spend. 
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room searching for an open door or 
window, but all were tightly 
fastened. 

“Serves me right, I guess,” Willie 
said sadly, “I had no_ business 
sleeping in that pickle bottle when 
I should have been gathering nectar. 
I wonder if I'll ever see mama 
again?” Two big tears rolled down 
his face, but at that moment he 
saw a child’s schcol bag hanging by 
a strap from a chair. 

Willie buzzed over to explore it 
and soon he had crawled under the 
flap. “Gracious me, but it sure is 
dark in here!” he murmured when 
into the room ran a small boy. He 
grabbed the school bag, tossed it 
over his shoulder and skipped off to 
school. Willie fell to the bottom of 
the bag. 

“Ouch!” he groaned as a pencil 
jabbed him. He bounced and jiggled 
over the sharp edges of books until 
he managed to cling to the end of a 
ruler. “Oh! my poor wings!” he 
moaned. 

At last the school was reached 
and soon the bag was laid on a desk. 
Willie crawled groggily out through 
the tiny opening at the side. The 
small boy shouted when he saw him, 
“Look! Look! A Bee!” He scooped 


Willie up on a book and carried him 


to an open window. “Says pajre 13 
here!” thought Willie, resting on the 
printed words to catch his breath. 
Then he sniffed eagerly, “MMMM! 
Fresh air!” With a mighty effort he 
zoomed upwards and into the warm 
sunshine. ‘‘Free at last!’ he sighed 
thankfully and headed at once for 
his hive. 

Presently he saw Mother Bee 
weeping at the little door of his 
home. “Mama!” he shouted happily, 
“It’s me Willie! I’m home again!” 

“Oh my darling boy!” cried Moth- 
er Bee in glad relief while all his 
sisters and brothers clustered about 
him. 

“What a terrible time I’ve put 
in!” admitted Willie, after telling 
her all about his adventure. “I'll 
never .go to sleep again, when I’m 
supposed to be working, mama!” he 
promised. 

“Thank Hollyhocks for that!” 
breathed his mother and added 
gayly, “Now that we are all to- 
gether again, let’s visit a fine group 
of petunias that I found!” 


With these words she opened her 
wings and soared into the air with all 
of her children including Willie, 
swooping and sailing along joyously 
in the warm summer sunshine. 


The End 


SHEILA STINSON 


They found the old owl fast asleep 
High in a tall oak tree. 

They asked him where to find the gold, 
And offered him a fee. 


So she called her brood around her 
And started off one day, 

Meaning to ask the folks they met 
To help them on their way. 


But he was wise, he would not tell; 
They asked the south wind then, 
And all it did was laugh and blow 
So they went on again. 


They asked a robin who hopped by, 
She said, “I’ve not been told, 

But you can ask the big gray owl, 
He’s very wise and old.” 


At last the little chicks sat down; 

Their feet were tired and cold, 

Please mummy, let’s go home, they said, 
“We don’t want any gold.” 


So back they went, and sure as sure, 
They’ve stayed there ’til this day. 
And sometimes their mother tells them 
Of the time they went away. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Traveltime 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


When I’ve said my prayers 
At the end of the day, 

I climb into bed 

And I sail away, 

To far-off countries, 

For quick, little looks, 

At some of the things, 

That I’ve seen in books. 

And when I return 

My Mother and Dad, 

Say, “Good-morning, Dear! 
What a dream you've had!” 


The Moon 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


When I look at the sky 
What do I see? 

A big, round moon 
Looking at me; 


As he rolls along 

He winks an eye, 
“Want to catch me — 
Are you going to try?” 


And I think and wonder — 
Shall I try? 

It would be a high jump 
From here to the sky 


And before I have made 
Up my mind what to do 
He is playing the game 
Of peek-a-boo 


Trying to hide 
Behind a star 
And I call to him 
“Oh — there you are! 


And then in an instant 
He slips out of sight 

But I shall see him again 
Some other night. 


Good Tidings 


A sunshiny shower 
Won't last half an hour. 
Rain before seven, 
Fine by eleven. 
March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers. 
—Old Weather Proberv 


Contrast 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


In-summertime, when I’m in bed, 
I stretch my legs and point my 
toes; 
The sheets feel cool and fresh and 
clean 
When I stretch far beneath the 
clothes. 


In wintertime, when nights are cold, 
I have a blanket on my bed; 

I do not stretch my feet down far, 
But tuck them under me instead! 


| Am A Gardener 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I am a gardener keeping the yard, 
I work a little each day; 
I water flowers and borders and 
lawn, 
I trim and prune and spray. 


I mow the lawn with my mowing 
machine 
And cut off the grass with a swish; 
I am a gardener doing my work, 
Zwung! Zwing! Zwish! 


Sweet Pea Babies 


Sweet Pea Babies, smiling sweetly, 

Greet you in their loving way; 

Bringing gladness, cheer and sun- 
shine — 

May they call on you, today? 


-—AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Summer Vacation 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Sliding down a_ haystack, 
Showering ‘neath the hose, 
Eating out at picnics, 
Wearing thinnish clothes: 


Stepping in the ocean, 

Licking cones and such, 
Summertime vacation! 

I like it very much! 


Our Swimming Pool For Birds 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


We have a summer swimming pool 

Where birds that visit may keep 
cool. 

There’s no admission charge to pay, 

And swimming hours last all day. 

It seems our pool makes quite a hit 

"Cause lots of robins come to it, 

And sparrows, thrushes, *peckers, 
wrens 

All bring their families and friends, 

They step right in and dip and 
splash, 

And then they make a dripping dash 

To nearest branches up on high 

And warble “Thank You!” as they 
dry. 

They seem to love our garden spot 

’Cause there they are when weath- 
er’s hot! 


Summertime 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


(Fill in the rhyme words.) 


Summer time’s 
A time for play; 
A child is happy 
All the 


Sun’s a-shining 
All day long; 
Trees are full 
Fleecy clouds 
Of snowy white; 
Things to do 
From morn till ......... 
Summer time’s 
A time for fun, 
Playing in 
The wind and 
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Many Names Mantis 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Down in Shady Forest, Big 
Ears, the rabbit, sat very quietly, 
his bright eyes watching, his funny 
little nose twitching. On the wild 
honeysuckle bush directly in front of 
him was a large insect, maybe the 
largest one of all. It was almost two 
inches long. Big Ears had to watch 
closely because the green body of 
the creature exactly matched the 
green of the leaves. 

Big Ears had watched for a long 
time, that is, a long time for Big 
Ears. He stretched a little and 
brushed against the twig where the 
creature was resting. A queer heart- 
shaped head with enormous eyes and 
long feelers sticking out, jerked 
around toward Big Ears. 

Big Ears said to the green crea- 
ture, not so very politely, “You old 
Devil’s Horse, you!” 

“Were you speaking to me?” 
asked the green creature without 
moving his head nor his body. 


“Who else is a Devil’s Horse?” 
Big Ears laughed right out loud. 
Here was the funniest Something 
Big Ears had ever seen. Of course, he 
had seen the Thing often, on the 
bushes, in the grass, crawling along 


the road, quite often around the 
pond. 

The creature still didn’t move. 
It had a big head, long slim, neck- 
like part, down to a fat stuffed, 
pear-shaped body. Over this body 
were two neatly folded wings with a 
black dot on each wing. The whole 
creature was very green. 

The funny head was what made 
Big Ears laugh. His legs were funny, 
too. Being a true insect, there were 
six legs. He was resting on his hind 
and middle legs. The large front 
legs were folded up near his chin 
above his long neck. 

The large shining eyes kept look- 
ing at Big Ears. “Yes,” he said to 
the rabbit, “I am called by the name 
of Devil’s Horse. I have many other 
names, some of them not very 
nice.” The green creature stretched 
out the long front legs. Big Ears 
could see saw-toothed edges on each 
one. The creature went on speaking, 
“I don’t really mind all the names, 
though I do wish they’d settle on 
one name; then I'd always come 
when I’m called.” 

Big Ears settled on his haunches. 
Now was the time for an argument. 
Big Ears loved arguing. “Don’t you 
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worry. No one will call you,” he 
said again not so politely. 

The creature pulled himself up 
along the twig with his strong joint- 
ed legs. “They might,” he replied 
quietly. 

“They might call me too,” said 
Big Ears, “because they’d want to 
eat me and use my skin for fur.” 

The creature partly unfolded two 
thin wings, then folded them tightly 
against the fat green body. ‘““That’s 
too bad,” he said, “‘No one would 
ever want me for those things.” 

Big Ears was beginning to be in- 
terested. “Just why would they want 
you?” 

“Don’t you know? Don’t you 
know that I am a great friend to 
people because of all the mosquitoes 
I eat? People hate mosquitoes. 
Mosquitoes make them sick, but 
they don’t make me sick. I eat flies, 
too.”” He drew his two long front 
legs up under his chin. 

Big Ears’ nose twitched again 
like it always did as he talked. 
“The brown butterfly called you a 
Praying Mantis. Is that really your 
name?” 

“I suppose replied the strange 
creature, “at least, I’m called that 
most. Do you know why?” 

There are some things Big Ears 
doesn’t know, though he hates to 
admit, it, so this time he had to 
answer, ‘No. Neither do I know why 
you're called Devil’s Horse.” 


The insect explained, “They say 
I look as though I’m praying when I 
draw my front legs up like this.” 
Big Ears watched him and sure 
enough, he did look as if he were 
praying. 

All at once, the green creature 
said softly, “Be very still and watch 
me.” Big Ears could be very still 
when he wanted to. 

A wood spider was crawling on 
the twig toward the Praying Mantis, 
coming closer and closer. Quick as a 
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flash, out sprang the two long 
jointed, saw-toothed legs. The spider 
was crushed and the mantis ate as if 
it were very good food. 

Big Ears took some nibbles of 
some juicy grass blades. The rabbit 
and the insect were quiet as they ate. 

Parts of the spider were dropped. 
“I eat only the sweet parts,” ex- 
plained the Mantis. 

As Big Ears watched, believe-it- 
or-not, that funny creature actually 
washed his queer little face! He 
licked the long front legs, brushed 
them over his mouth and over his 
entire head. 

Big Ears had heard something 
else about this creature, so he asked, 
“Do you kill mules? I know you do, 
because Mule Killer is another one 
of your names.” 

The big green insect stopped his 
face-washing. His head turned, his 
big eyes looked straight at the rabbit 
as he asked, “How do you know 
that?” 

“Oh, I get around,” Big Ears 
replied. “Over in the meadow, one 
day, I heard the farmer talking 
about you. I heard him say sort of 
mad-like, ‘It’s those old Mule- 
Killers,’ that’s you. The farmer 
went on, saying, “They leave that 
poisonous brown juice around on 
the grass and my mules eat the 
grass!’ The farmer had found one of 
his mules sick that very day.” 

The Mantis folded his legs up, 
praying-like, and said to Big Ears, 
“I’m sorry the farmer feels that 


way about me. It’s true when I’m 
frightened I leave those brown 
drops around, but there’s nothing 
poisonous, really, there isn’t.’”’ The 
Mantis stretched out all six long 
slender legs and then reared up on 
the two hind legs. Big Ears watched 
and said, ““You do look like a horse 
— a Devil’s Horse!”’ 

The green insect was angry. 
“Don’t call me that! I don’t mind 
so much being called a Rearing 
Horse, because I can rear up on my 
strong hind legs like this.”’ Big Ears 
thought he was going to fall from the 
twig. He did rear up a little too high, 
because he fell back and hit his 
head. He dug his middle and hind 
legs in the twig again. He licked his 
two front legs and rubbed the bump 
on his head. 

Big Ears liked arguing. He went 
on talking, ““Why do they call you a 
Camel Cricket?” 

“They don’t call me that. My 
cousin, esnother mantis, has a hump 
like a camel, and he’s called Camel 
Cricket. Maybe you don’t know it, 
but I’m called Baby Giraffe, too. 
I’ve heard they are beautiful crea- 
tures with Jong necks and much 
bigger than you and I.” 

Big Ears couldn’t think of any 
more names to call the Mantis. He 
got up as if to leave. The Mantis 
was looking straight at him and 
saying, “‘You tell the farmer how 
much I help him. Tell him to give me 
a chance and I'll eat oodles of grass- 
hoppers that destroy his crops and 


Fish Nests 


LUCILLE H. 


Fisu build nests! The most 
familiar of the nest-building aqua- 
tics is the Stickle Back. This fish 
dwells in fresh water and makes its 
nest of grass, floating straw, and 
fragments of water-plants. 

The material is all fashioned into 
a muff shaped nest, about one inch 
in diameter and is held together by 
a fluid secreted by the kidney. The 
male is the builder in this family. 
When the nest is finished, it rests on 


BECKHART 


the bed of a shallow stream. One 
end is left open. Thru this the 
female enters, deposits her eggs, 
and makes an opening in the other 
end thru which she makes her exit. 


The work of the mother is then 
finished, but the father must stand 
guard over the eggs until they 
hatch, some ten days later. By 
gently fanning his breast fins for- 
ward and backward a fresh supply of 


plant lice and potato bugs.” 

“Not me,” said the rabbit, “T’ll 
not tell him. The farmer doesn’t 
like me any too well, so I keep out 
of his way.”’ Big Ears hopped out to 
the big road. “Well, I’m off!” he 
called. 

“Goodby, Cotton Tail!’ called 
the Praying Mantis. 

Big Ears stopped short in the 
road. ‘““My name isn’t Cotton Tail. 
There isn’t a bit of cotton about 
me.” 

“See,”’ replied the Mantis, “We 
all have nicknames, some ugly, 
some pretty.” 

Big Ears went hopping through 
the forest. He was saying to himself, 
“Devil’s Horse, Baby Giraffe, Mule 
Killer, Praying Mantis — oops! 
There’s a Darning Needle!” Big 
Ears didn’t know it, but a Darning 
Needle is really a dragon fly. 

At the edge of the pond, washing 
his face in the water, was a large 
furry creature, one of Big Ears’ 
friends. The rabbit called to him, 
“Hey, Mr. Coon!” 


The animal answered angrily, 


“Don’t call me Coon. My name is 
not Coon. I’ve told you a dozen 
times, it’s Raccoon. Rac — Rac — 
Raccoon! You are all the time 


getting names wrong. 

Big Ears went on down the road 
without stopping. He didn’t care to 
argue with Mr. Coon or Mr. Rac- 
coon, whichever it was. 


water is kept constantly flowing 
over the eggs. 

When the young hatch, they are 
so small and transparent that they 
are almost invisible to the human 
eye, and the devoted father must 
become even more watchful. His 
vigilance never relaxes, day or night 
until the young are able to care 
for themselves. 

Very remarkable also are the 
nests of the mailed-catfish, found in 
the Tropical and South American 
waters. This peculiar creature makes 
its nest of grass and leaves in a 
muddy hole in the banks of a stream 
and above the water. When the 
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eggs are hatched in this odd nest, 
the young make their way over land 
to the water. This is the first of 
many land journeys that this fish 
takes. Late in the season, when the 
waters run low, entire schools of 
fish will make their way over short 
distances of land to fresh, and 
deeper waters. 

The most beautiful and remark- 
able of all fish nests are made by the 
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paradise - fish. Fairy - like nests, 
composed of bubbles and mucus 
from the fishes’ mouths, are con- 
structed by the males. Then collect- 
ing in their mouths the eggs which 
have been laid by the females, they 
place them in the center of the 
frothy concoction, where, under the 
constant guard of the anxious father, 
and in the due course of time, they 
hatch and swim away. 


Cowbird Baby 


BARBARA RITCHIE 


Mr. AND MBS. Cowbird nev- 
er went near the orchard where the 
other birds were building their 
nests. Instead they rode around all 
day on the backs of the cow’ in the 
pasture. Why, these lazy birds didn’t 
even have to hunt for their food! 
There were plenty of bugs and 
insects on the cows for them to eat! 

The orchard birds talked all day 
long about the cowbirds. 

“Why don’t they build a nest, like 
the rest of us?”’ scolded Mr. Black- 
bird. ““What’s going to happen to 
their children if they have no nest 
to live in?” 

At twilight, which is the time the 
owl wakes up, the blackbird went to 
call on the wise old bird. He told the 
owl about the cowbirds. “It’s shame- 
ful the way they act!” he exclaimed. 


“What do you have to say about it, 
Mr. Owl?” 


The owl thought deeply for a long 
time. At last he said, “‘A cowbird is a 
cowbird.”” That’s all he said. 

““A cowbird is a cowbird,” mum- 
bled Mr. Blackbird. “‘How true that 
is!”” He flew back to his nest, tucked 
his head under his wing, and went to 
sleep. 


Before long there were eggs in 
every nest in the orchard. The 
mother birds stayed in their nests, 
keeping the eggs warm. They all 
waited happily for the baby birds 
to hatch out. 


Then an amazing thing happened. 
The unfriendly cowbirds came to 
pay a friendly call on the blackbirds. 

“My dear, aren’t you tired of 
being. tied to your nest all day?” 


Mrs. Cowbird asked Mrs. Blackbird. 

“Maybe... a little,” sighed Mrs. 
Blackbird. 

“Then do let me keep your eggs 
warm for you, while you fly off and 
take a little exercise,” Mrs. Cowbird 
said in a friendly tone. 

“How nice of you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Blackbird. 

“Don’t mention it!’ said Mrs. 
Cowbird. 

When Mrs. Blackbird returned to 
her nest in the late afternoon she 
felt much better and thanked Mrs. 
Cowbird kindly for watching the 
eggs. Mrs. Cowbird said that it was 
nothing at all. Then she and Mr. 
Cowbird flew back to the pasture. 
They never again returned to the 
orchard. The orchard birds said 
that they were indeed strange birds, 
and it was impossible to under- 
stand them! 


Sparrows Get A Drink 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I love to watch the sparrows 
drink. 

It’s such a cheery sight, I think. 

They stand and wait till all 
around 

Is safe and still, without a sound. 

Then — fast —- the little sparrows 
dip 

Their tiny beaks and take a sip. 

A drop or two, then off they fly, 

(No wonder soon they’re thirsty 
dry!) 

But I just love to watch them 
drink, 

So | keep water at their “sink!” 


Before long, baby birds started 
hatching in the nests in the orchard. 
One of Mrs. Blackbird’s eggs was 
later than the others. She got quite 
tired of waiting for it to hatch. 

Finally one day the shell cracked 
and a homely, skinny little baby 
poked his head out. What a shock 
Mrs. Blackbird had! The. baby 
wasn’t a blackbird at all! It was a 
cowbird baby! 

Then Mrs. Blackbird knew what a 
trick Mrs. Cowbird had played on 
her. ““No wonder she was so friend- 
ly,”’ she cried. “‘All she wanted was a 
chance to lay her egg in my nest!” 

Mr. Blackbird knew something 
would have to be done about all 
this. At twilight he called on the 
owl again and told the wise old bird 
everything. 

“We don’t feel that it’s our duty 
to feed that baby cowbird!”’ he cried. 

The owl said, “I don’t think Mrs. 
Blackbird would let a baby bird 


starve — not even a baby cowbird.” 


“No, of course not!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Blackbird. “In fact, she’s al- 
ready getting quite fond of the 
homely little thing! But that isn’t 
the point. The point is that we 
can’t let this sort of thing go on 
year after year! The cowbirds will 
have to go. You’re so wise, Mr. Owl. 
Please tell us how we can get rid of 
those cowbirds.”’ 


The owl thought deeply for a long 
time. At last he said, “It’s quite 
easy, really. If you want to get rid 
of all the cowbirds there are in the 
world — all that you have to do is to 
get rid of all the cows there are in 
the world!” 


Mr. Blackbird’s beak fell open in 
astonishment. When he thought of 
what a job it would be to get rid of 
all the cows in the world, he was 
flabbergasted. 


“Oh, birdseed!”” he exclaimed. 
“If you don’t mind, I think we other 
birds had better just keep on raising 
the cowbird children and say no 
more about it!”’ 


So every year now the orchard 
birds raise the cowbird babies. But 
as soon as the babies learn to fly, 
off they go to the pasture to ride 
around on the backs of the cows. 
It’s just as the owl said, — “A 
cowbird is a cowbird!”’ 
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‘Porky, the Wild Pig 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Porky, the wee red pig, snug- 
gled up to Mother. ‘“Eeeeeee!” she 
squealed through her tiny nose. 

“UMP H!” Mother grunted. 
“Come!” For she knew baby pigs 
have to be kept warm. 

There were six little pigs. And 
when they had had their warm 
milk, they all went to sleep in a pile. 

When they woke, Mother led 
them down to the river, for she was 
thirsty. When she had drunk, she 
waded into a shallow pool. The 
sun had warmed the water, and she 
called them to follow. The babies 
waded in after her. Their bath 
felt good. Wild pigs are never 
dirty, if they have a chance to keep 
clean. 

Home, today, was the shade of 
a low bush. Monkeys played in the 
palm trees. 

Now, while the babies slept again, 
all piled on top of one another to 
keep warm, Mother ate her own 
supper. She sniffed and she snuffed, 
for her long wet nose told her a 
great deal. 

It told her there were tasty roots 
of wild lilies buried almost beneath 
her feet. With the rubbery end of 
her snout, she dug them up. They 
were as good as onions, to her 
mind. 

At last, ‘“Eeeeeee!”’ the babies 
squealed. They were hungry again 
because they were growing fast. 

Porky was the little runt. The 
other piglets always got there first. 
But she climbed in among them, 
and found her place. And her little 
tail wiggled with joy as her stomach 
filled. 

The wind knocked a_ coconut 
down into the trail. Suddenly a 
strange sound struck her ears. It 
was like dry leaves rubbing together. 
Only it wasn’t leaves. It was a 
rattle snake. It was the bones on 
the tip of its tail rattling together. 
— And rattlers eat baby pigs. 

“Come!” grunted Mother, and 
led them from the spot as fast 
as they could trot. And she wouldn’t 
stop till they were safely hidden 
behind a log. 


Two months passed. Porky and 
the other babies grew and grew. 
Then Mother began letting them 
taste the wild mushrooms she ate. 
She taught them to know the good 
ones. If Porky tried to eat a bad 
one, she shoved him away with her 
snout. That long nose was like a 
hand to her. If she said, ““No!”’ and 
they didn’t mind, she swung her 
snout and gave them a shove that 
sent them tumbling. 

Soon, though, they were hunting 
nuts and berries for themselves. 
They even ate snake’s eggs when 
they could find them. 

Sometimes they played with 
other wild pigs. And when they 
were six months old and almost 
grown, Mother left them. For she 
had a new litter of baby pigs to 
bring up. 

The time came when Porky, the 
little runt, had babies of her own. 
Such wee, pink things they were! 
And now every time they squealed, 
she knew they were hungry. Such 
fat warm babies, with long eye 
lashes to shade their eyes from the 
summer sun! They were not yet 
strong enough to follow her; they 
were only two days old. So she 
went alone to the river for her 
drink. 

The monkeys playing in the 
palm trees threw nuts at each 
other, and one landed in the path 
before her. Suddenly she heard 
that rattle — like dry leaves rub- 
bing together. She sniffed. It was 
a snake — a rattler. 

The snake was very near where 
she had left her babies. Now it was 
looking straight at them. The little 


Lucy Locket 


Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 

Not a penny was there in it 
Only binding round it. 


—Seventh Century 
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runt, hearing the sound, had risen 
on his tiny hoofs and was toddling 
toward it. 

Porky was afraid. Her heart 
pounded in her side. But she knew 
what she had to do. 

With a rush, jaws open, she 
grabbed the snake. — Had she 
snapped her jaws farther down, it 
could have reached her with its 
fangs. And its fangs were poison. 

It whipped about, its tail lashing 
her. But she hung on. And still 
that dreadful rattle sounded. 

Biting into the ugly neck, she 
broke its spine. The snake lay still. 

Porky’s legs shaking with fear, 
she waited till she was very sure 
the snake was dead. 

Then she trotted to her babies. 
Tomorrow, perhaps, they would be 
able to follow where she led. And 
she would lead them to a new hiding 
place. She would take them with 
her, everywhere she went. 

As she lay down beside them, 
Porky drew a long breath, After 
this, she’d kill every snake she saw. 

The people of the island knew the 
wild pigs would keep the snakes 
away. A great many of the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean have wild 
pigs. There are wild pigs in the 
Philippines, and in Sumatra. There 
are wild pigs in New Guinea. There 
are wild pigs in Asia — even high in 
the Himalaya Mountains. And 
sometimes the people catch and 
tame them. 

The first pigs tamed were red as 
chestnuts, 


Now, there are at least a dozen 
kinds. Some pigs are white, some 
black, some spotted. The pigs first 
raised by farmers in Ohio were 
black with white spots. Some have 
straight hair, and some, long and 
curly. 

The mother pig is called the sow, 
and the father pig, the boar. The 
babies are a litter. There are usually 
ten or twelve pigs in a litter. 

Pigs raised in barnyards are 
fatter, with shorter legs, than wild 
pigs. The biggest boar might weigh 
a thousand pounds. 

*From Porcula, the name used 
in the Far East and the Himalayas, 
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Water Buffalo 


Horns usually grow on the 
heads of hoofed animals — creatures 
that do not possess sharp claws and 
teeth. 

If you were asked to name some 
animals wearing horns, you might 
mention cows, bulls, sheep, goats 
and deer. After thinking a while you 
would probably add, the buffalo, 
antelope and the rhinoceros; but 
that would not cover the entire list, 
for there are a surprisingly large 
number of creatures possessing 
horns. 

Are the horns of the animals you 
mentioned all alike in shape and 
texture? No! Look at the accom- 
panying sketches. Here are fourteen 
sets of horns, and no two are alike! 
And there are many other varia- 
tions of shape and length. 

The horns of the rhinoceros grow 
on or near his nose, and consist ex- 
clusively of horny matter. The 
horns of the deer family are called 
antlers. They are composed of bone, 
and are shed annually. The horns of 
sheep, oxen and antelopes consist of 
a bony core covered by a horny 
sheath. Such horns are not shed, and 
must last the creature its lifetime. 

The PRONGHORN- ANTE- 
LOPE is an exception to this rule. 
Its odd looking horns are hollow 
shells that fit tightly over bony 
cores. New outer sheaths grow every 
year. 
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Horns 
1. DYER KUENSTLER 


Markhor (wild goat of India) 


Frequently the male animal alone 
has horns. If the female also pos- 
sesses them, as a rule they are small- 
er and less formidable. However, 
both cows and bulls of our cattle 
possess full sized horns. 

Why has Nature given certain 
animals horns, and why are they so 
different? 

If you study the lives of the crea- 
tures whose heads are adorned by 
horns, you will discover that each 
animal uses his particular kind of 
horns as a weapon of defense. Many 
clever animals have discovered other 
uses for their horns. 

The ANOA, a small buffalo con- 
fined to the Island of Celebes (be- 
tween Borneo and Australia), uses 
his to force a passage through the 
thick rattan cane of the forests in 
which he lives. As the Anoa’s horns 
curve up and then back, he also 
uses them to tear or lift leafy ob- 
stacles out of his path, much in the 
same way as we would use a hay- 
fork. 

The BABIRUSSA (Malay, mean- 
ing “hog-deer’’) lives on the same 
island. He is a pig-like animal with 
long legs. As he roams about in 
search of food, he uses his huge 
curved-back “tusks” to butt or 
tear a path through the tangled 
growth of the jungle. 

The long horns of the MUSK OX 
first turn down, then they curve 


outward, and the sharp points tip 
up. These long-haired creatures of 
the far north usually travel in herds 
of sixteen to thirty. As the females 
also possess horns, when wolves, or 
other enemies threaten them, the 
herd immediately backs into a circle 
with the calves in the center. Then 
they dare the wolves to approach. 
If one grows sufficiently daring 
and darts forward, several huge 
beasts instantly dash in his direction. 
The oncoming, menacing horns look 
so formidable that the wolf beats a 
hasty retreat. 

Possibly you have seen domestic 
goats butting some object with their 
horns. Wild MOUNTAIN GOATS 
use their black curved horns in 
much the same way. They frequent- 
ly get the best of any wolf, lynx or 
mountain coyote that tries to attack 
them. The mountain goat is really 
an antelope. But as he wears a white 
shaggy coat, and has a bearded chin, 
he resembles a goat. This accounts 
for his name. 

The horns of the BIGHORN 
SHEEP grow on either side of his 
head like two huge watch springs. 
The female’s horns are smaller and 
less curved. These wild sheep live 
on the mountains above the tree 
line, but come lower for food, when 
forced down by deep snow. 

The SABLE ANTELOPE pos- 
sesses the heaviest horns of the entire 
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Bighorn Sheep 


antelope tribe. These large crinkled 
horns grow up from his forehead and 
curve backward over his head. 

We have all heard of the fabulous 
creature called the UNICORN, He 
is supposed to resemble a horse with 
a single straight horn growing up 
from the top of his head. This fable 
may have arisen from accounts of 
early travelers, who caught glimpses 
of an African antelope of the genus 
ORYX, which is adorned by long 
straight horns growing up from its 
forehead. When seen side view, in 
certain positions, one horn hides the 
other, then the antelope appears to 
possess just one horn. 


The flattened out, spiral or cork- 
screw horns worn by the MARK- 
HOR look almost artificial. We 
seldom see pictures of this animal, as 
he lives on the mountains north and 
south of Cashmir. An African ante- 
lope called the KOODOO has similar 
horns, 

The WATER BUFFALO of 
South Africa has the reputation of 
being a very fierce creature. The 
view of this buffalo in the sketch as 
he bends forward to drink, gives his 
long curved ribbed horns an unusual 
appearance. 

Some people think that of all the 
different horns worn by animals, the 


heavy flattened antlers of the 
MOOSE are the most extraordinary. 
The head of a mature Canadian 
moose carries a set of broad-bladed 
antlers that may spread out for 
nearly six feet, and weigh about 
85 pounds. 

The WAPITI from Canada pos- 
sesses heavy stag-like branching 
antlers that sweep backwards over 
his shoulders. 

The bucks of the whitetail, red, 
mule and other kinds of deer all use 
their antlers in defense. Among the 
younger males butting and spar- 
ring matches frequently take place. 
And the full-grown bucks use their 
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Sable Antelope 


antlers to settle disputes that arise 
with other bucks of their tribe. 

During April or May the males 
start growing a new set of antlers, 
which are at first covered with skin. 
They grow rapidly and by late 
August they are usually fully 
formed. The skin then shrivels, and 
the bucks wear it off by rubbing 
their antlers against branches or 
trees. 

Each year the male’s antlers grow 
a little larger than the last, until he 
reaches his prime. Then as he grad- 
ually declines in vigor, his antlers 
become correspondingly smaller. 

The female CARIBOU possesses 
antlers which she also grows every 
year, but as a rule the ladies of the 
American Deer tribe do not possess 
antlers. 

Hunters rarely come across many 
perfect sets of cast-off antlers. What 
do you suppose happens to them? 
You would never guess! Mice, rab- 
bits, squirrels and other rodents 
gnaw them, for the fallen antlers 
contain calcium and other minerals 
which are good for these small furry 
creatures. If they are not eaten, the 


Pronghorn Antelope 
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Brahman Bull 


antlers slowly rot away in the hot 
sun and the driving rain. 

The charming, graceful REIN- 
DEER that we associate with the 
Christmas Season are descendants 
from domesticated Old World 
CARIBOU deer. Years ago, herds 
of this heavy antlered, big footed 
deer were taken from Siberia to 


Fun With Sand 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


I love to fill my palms with sand 
And let it slither through. 

I do it at my sandbox, and 

When at the seashore, too. 


I put my hands together, and 

I scoop up sand, and when 

The grains have finished sliding 
through, 

I pick up more again, 


Antelope (Gen:< Oryx seen in profile 
with one horn hiding the other 


Mohr (West African Gazelle) 


Alaska, where they settled down and 
multiplied. They now provide the 
Eskimos with milk, food, fur and 
hides. 

The Laplanders frequently use 
the reindeer in the place of a horse. 
A team of these useful creatures can 
pull a well-weighted sledge at a 
speed of ten miles per hour, 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


An Illustrated Diary 


For a term our third-grade class 
kept a diary very faithfully. Each 
morning during the English period, 
the subject matter for the day’s ac- 
count was discussed. Several chil- 
dren took part in writing consecutive 
sentences on the blackboard, while 
those at their seats copied them in 
their best penmanship. The neatest 
looking copy was chosen for a perma- 
nent record. Then ideas for an illus- 
tration were offered. ‘These were 
pencil sketches to accompany the 
day’s story, and were drawn at the 
top of nine by twelve map paper. 
The story itself, written in ink, was 
pasted below this. These papers 
were enclosed in a loose-leaf note- 
book every day, making quite a col- 
lection at the end of six months. Cut- 
out letters reading “Our Class 
Diary” were pasted on the cover. 

This project was of value for sev- 
eral reasons. The children became 
more observant, in order to have 
worthwhile ideas to present to the 
class. They gained practice in or- 
ganizing their material. Their writ- 
ing improved, so much so that every 
child was represented at least two or 
three times in the permanent record. 
Artistic pupils had a wonderful op- 
portunity to show their ability, 
although many simple drawings by 
less talented children were very ef- 
fective, too. The whole class took 
pride in the finished collection, and 
refreshed their memory of what went 
on in their lives that semester by 
re-reading, and sharing the book 
with children in a lower grade during 
the new term. —Irene M. Boylan 


A Class Booklet 


Children enjoy making a class 
booklet. It teaches them to work 
together and really accomplish some- 
thing. 

Every day newspapers have in- 
teresting stories of strange lands, of 
famous people, stories of animals, 
and stories of new inventions, The 
children clip these items, bring them 
to school, and paste them in a large 
booklet. Children learn much from 


these clippings. The booklet is 
placed on the table at the rear of the 
room and when the children have 
finished their work, they are allowed 
to go to the table and study the 
booklet. — Helen C. Large 


June Calendar 
(Page 3) 
Paint the rear goat light. brown, 
leaving the front one white. 
Paint the sky light blue, and grass 
green. 


Little People Made of Clay 
(From Page 5) 

She was looking at Mary but the 
chorus came from all over the room. 

“Short and fat.” 

“Right,” said Miss Day. 

But the children hardly heard 
her. They were already at work 
and Mary even had a pair of legs 
standing on her desk before her. 


Philosophy of Teaching 
(From Page 11) 


realize that all the world wants to 
know is ““What kind of persons are 
they?” and “What can they do?” 

Teachers know that they must 
eliminate all thoughts that these 
children are unfortunate, to be 
pitied, sympathized with, ignored or 
treated as outcasts, or her educa- 
tional job will be hopeless. Each of 
these children has a future depend- 
ent on his training and the education 
given him to meet his needs. 


Writing—A Real Problem 
(From Page 15) 


should be placed, and in short, he 
will write under ideal conditions. 

If results are poor then, we con- 
sider the child a failure in writing 
and suggest practice and more prac- 
tice. So far so good, but entering 
this classroom, a fourth grade, per- 
haps, at any other period during the 
day, I personally would find as 
many different writing positions as 
there were children, not one rule 
being observed. and the writing 


_ much poorer than that found on the 


(Turn to Page 63) 


the Lesson of 


TASTE 


in adult years, the mistaken use of 
color is sometimes labelled ‘bad taste.’ 
Actually, it is nothing worse than a lack 
of childhood color education... the 
ability to think in terms of proper color 
blending, harmony or contrast. A most 
convenient and ef- 
fective way to teach 
color appreciation is 
by using the multiple 
hues available in 
the 12 and 24 color 
Mongol Colored 
Pencil Assortments. 


READERSHIP IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


THIS HERE I. @. 


for one dollar 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


What People Say About This Book 


*I much enjoyed This Here I.Q. and am 
very pl to see this kind of publication 
—. I wish at least one copy were avail- 
able in every library.” 

—lInstructor, University of Virginia 
“Every page is a riot of rollicking fun and 
quips. The last chapter in itself is worth 
every teachers’ attention and should be the 
philosophy of all concerned in education.” 

—American Childhood Magazine 
“Delicious satire! Both high school teachers 
and _ students are ‘eating it up’.” — John 
Hofferty, Teacher, North High School. 


Qui: Mass. 

“This Here 1.Q. is a most stimulating book 

and very profitable reading for every 

teacher, principal, and administrator.” 

R. G. Mowrey, County Supt. Cham- 

bersburg, Pa 

“A priceless contribution which should be 

made available to the public throughout the 
Judith Stromdahl, Libra- 

Mass. 

Here I.Q. is the recipe for all those 
who wish a good laugh. Worthwhile reading.” 
—Hazel Peterson, Employment Mgr., 
Ratheon, Newton, Mass. 

“A challenging philosophy for the beginning 
teacher.” — Frances Curran, First Grade 
Teacher, Everett, Mass. 


Publisher — 


TUTTLE TEACHER SERVICE 
11 Beach Rd., Lynn, Mass. 


Spare Time Money is easy to make taking 
subscriptions for American Childhood. 
Write for details — American Childhood, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here 
‘you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent 
consideration. All questions must be sent in two or three months in advance for special answers. 
If personal answer is desired before publication in magazine, a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Question: Can you suggest a list of stories 

and poems for Mother’s Day? 

Answer: Stories — “Cornelia’s Jewels,” Baldwin, 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, American Book; “Queen 
Margaret and the Roberts,” Blaisdell, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Houghton Mifflin; ““The Closing Door,” 
Mother Stories, Lindsay, Platt and Munk; “The Little 
Traveler,” Mother Stories, Lindsay, Platt and Munk; 
“The Fairy Who Came to Our House,” For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Bailey, Platt and Munk; “The Daughter 
of a Samurai,” Nixon-Roulet, Japanese Folk Stories, 
American Book; “Thorwald and the Star-Children,” 
Modern Vikings, Boyesen, Scribners. 

Poems — “She Would,” Dixie Willson, Golden Flute, 
John Day; “Her Smile,” Dorothy Aldis, Everything 
and Anything, Minton Balch; “Which Loved Best,” 
Allison, Poetry Book 3, Rand; “Mummy,” Borie, Poems 
for Peter, Lippincott; “Her Hands,” My Poetry Book, 
Huffard, Winston; “Mother,” Rose Fyleman, Fairies 
and Chimneys, Doubleday Doran; “Child and Mother.” 
Eugene Field, Eugene Field Book, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; “When Mother Reads Aloud,” Unknown, My 
Poetry Book, Winston; “Our Mother’s Tunes,” Eleanor 
Farjeon, Joan’s Door, Stokes; “Only One Mother,” 
George Cooper, Poems by Grade, Scribner’s; “Which 
Loved Best,” Joy Allison, Poems by Grade,. Scribner’s. 


Question: Can you suggest several stories for 

my May Day party? 

Answer: “How the Water Lily Came,” Wigwam 
Stories, Judd; “‘A Story of the Springtime,” Kupfer, 
Legends of Greece and Rome, Harrap; “The Legend of the 
Dandelion,” For the Children’s Hour, Platt and Munk; 
“The Maple Leaf and the Violet,” Slory Hour, Wiggin 
and Smith, Houghton Mifflin; “The Story of the First 
Snowdrops,” Nature Myths, Holbrook, Houghton; 
“Why the Morning Glory Climbs,” Bryant, How To 
Tell Stories To Children, Houghton; ‘“Pomegrante 
Seeds,” Taugkwood Tales, Hawthorne, Houghton. 

Poems — “Pippa’s Song,” Robert Browning, My 
Poetry Book, Winston; “Apple Blossom,” Kate Brown, 
Golden Flute, John Day; “The May Queen,” Alfred 
Tennyson, My Poetry Book, Winston; “I Want To 
Sing,” Joyce Brisley, Lamb Tails and Such Like, David 
McKay; “Apple Blossoms,”” Helen Wing, Golden Flute, 
John Day. 


Question: I am teaching a rural school. I 
am looking for some poems for Memorial 
Day. Can you suggest some to fit my various 
grades? 


Answer: “Flags,” Annette Wynne, Days and Days, 
Stokes; “Our Flag,” Goodfellow, Poems for the Young 
Child, Whitman; “Decoration Day,” Longfellow, My 
Poetry Book, Winston; ““Marching Song,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Child’s Garden of Verse, Scribner’s; “The 
Flag,” Lucy Larcom, Days and Deeds, Stevenson, 
Doubleday; “Flag Song,” Ward, My Poetry Book, 
Winston. 

Question: Can you give me an idea of good 

study habits for the teaching of spelling? 

Answer: Rather than the study habit so frequently 
stressed — “Copy the word ten times,” we would sug- 
gest certain independent study habits like the follow- 
ing: 

“Copy the two hardest words ten times.” 

“Write the word and underline the hard part.” 

“Close your eyes and picture the word.” 

“Look at the word and think how it sounds.” 

“Whisper the letters.” 

“Use the word in a sentence.” 


Question: Will you give me sources of plays 

that I could use on closing days of schools? 

Answer: ‘‘Plays,” 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Publishes plays for celebrating holidays and special 
occasions); Russell Sage Foundation, Child Hygiene 
Department Pamphlet No. 53 (103 E. 22nd St., New 
York City); Plays for Spring and Summer Holidays, 
Sanford, Dodd Mead, New York; F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., Dansville, N. Y.; “Closing Day Exercises,” 
by Grace Faxon (40c); “Pieces and Plays for Special 
Days,” by Grace Faxon (40c); “Last Day of School in 
the Primary Grades,” Flaurier (40c); “Closing Day 
Gayety Book,” Flaurier (40c); “Closing Day in the 
Primary Grades,” Simmons (40c); “Plays for Your 
Programs,” (Primary) Educational Publishing Co., 
Darien, Conn. 


Question: As a teacher of first grade, I should 
appreciate your suggestions for sources of 
short stories that can be told to first grade 
children for development of their skill in 
retelling the stories. 

Answer: I would suggest the following: ‘How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” Bryant, Houghton; “Fifty Stories 
to Tell Children,” Bryant, Houghton; “More Mother 
Stories,” Lindsay, Platt and Munk; “The Story Hour,” 
Wiggin, Houghton; “Half a Hundred Stories,” Wiggin, 
Houghton; “For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey, Platt 
and Munk; “The. Golden Windows,” Richards, Little 
Brown; “Stories and Story Telling,” Keyes, Appleton. 
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Writing—A Real Problem 
(From Page 61) 


paper of a beginning first grader. 

When the children saw me, one by 
one the positions became erect, 
pencils or pens were grasped cor- 
rectly, and the penmanship class 
atmosphere appeared as if by magic. 

Since this was a universal fault, 
we proceeded to rectify this condi- 
tion in this way: 

From that time on, a set of pa- 
pers, sometimes arithmetic, some- 
times language, or often spelling, 
were collected, and without a word 
of warning were handed over to me 
by the classroom teacher. It was my 
duty to check these papers accord- 
ing to regular penmanship stand- 
ards. 

In all truth, this did a great deal 
to keep the child “writing” con- 
scious. You see, he never knew when 
or for what his writing was to be 
judged. If writing is not legible, it 
should not be accepted by anyone! 
If a teacher cannot tell whether it 
is a nine or a seven, a two or a three, 
the example in Arithmetic should! be 


C-THRU 


“PRO” DRAFTSMAN 


5 PIECE PROFESSIONAL DRAWING SET 
For home, for school, for office! 5 precision drawing 
instruments with the utility of 6, made of sturdy 
transparent plastic, attractively packaged. 


SET CONSISTS OF 


@ 12-inch T square 
that’s calibrated as 
a ruler (2. instru- 
ments in one). 


tractor. 


RULERS + TRIANGLES HAVIGATIONAL INSTRUMENTS - STENCILS PROTRACTORS - OTRER CEVICES 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


@ Sturdy French curve. $ 5 0 
@ Highly accurate pro- ° 
@ 2 useful triangles. 


Just Out - New 16 Page C-THRU CATALOG - Send for free copy 


marked wrong. If an “e”’ looks like 
an “i” undotted or an “h” like a 
“k” in a spelling lesson that word 
should be scored wrong! 

Such drastic measures, we con- 
sider, should be taken if we are to 
start the child with good writing 
habits. 

We would like to say that this 
would be a cure for the ills of bad 
penmanship, but when we see the 
signatures of present-day executives 
and other great personalities, we 
know that no one has found the 
answer or cure to careless illegible 
writing that is characteristic of 
Americans of all ages. 

We used to write “PRACTICE 
MAKES PERFECT” in our own 
early writing days. Perhaps that is 
the solution after all. 


Alphabet Seat-Work Pages 
(Pages 36-37) 

Write the following verses on the 
board. Upon mimeographed copies 
of the illustrations, handed to each 
pupil, let the children list the words 
beginning with E and with F. Also, 
they may add up the number of 


Set For 
Young 
or Old 
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words starting with E and F and 

write the correct number on the 

bottom of each separate page. 
(Turn to Page 64) 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


1950 SUMMER TERM 


Intersession, 

May 29 to July 8 

Summer Session, 
July 10 to August 19 


Undergraduate and graduate 
programs in 
Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education Guidance 
School Music Secondary Education 
Business Education 
Psychology and Measurement 
Visual Education Remedial Reading 
Nursing Education Speech Education 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 
Social Foundations of Education 


Program in Physics Education at Sargent Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H., July 10 to August 19. 


Institutes —- Workshop Conferences in 
Radio Broadcasting. Music Education, Guidance 
and Personnel, Nursing Education, and Business 
Education. 


For informa:ion address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15. Massachusetts 


Start young hands writing 
RIGHT... 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ...in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 


oped to fit these specifications, and 


Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


retail Both have been the approved pencils for 


first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 


Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 
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Alphabet Seat Work 
(From Page 63) 


E is for easy, 

For egg and for early; 

E is for Elsie 

With hair soft and curly. 


E is for echo, 

For extra and end; 
For envy and ever, 
Enjoy and extend. 


E is for enter, 

For exit and eight; 

For eat and for empty. 
Please fill up my plate! 


In this case, do not list the word 
For at any time. 


F is for fish, 

And food and for fry; 
And fin and for fine, 
And fast and for fly. 


F is for fun, 

And farm and for frog; 
And four little feet 

On my fat little dog. 


F is for fence, 

And fire and float; 

And first and for free, 
And the flag on my boat. 


The illustrations invite coloring. 
Aside from the standard red, orange, 
vellow, green, blue and violet colors, 
remember you can mix delightful 
combinations as yellow and green to 
make yellow-green, etc. — blue- 
green, blue-violet, red-violet, red- 
orange and yellow-orange. Mix col- 
ors in your paint box before apply- 
ing them to the picture. Paint the 
trees in many different tones of 
green mixtures. You may have 
occasion to use brown, yellow-brown 
and red-brown. 

With crayons, combinations may 
be made by applying one color 
lightly first, then adding a thin coat 
of a second color. Color the sky 
light blue and leave the clouds white. 

For additional seat work, de- 
pending upon the grade and age of 
the pupils, the teacher may require 
the children to write simple sen- 
tences, using one of the listed words 
in each. Example: There are many 
fish in the ocean. 


Build-Up Poster 
(Page 38) 
Color the clown as directed. Then 


trace or mount the page on a paper 
or board of more weight and stiff- 
ness. Colored papers may be used 
for the various parts with good ef- 
fect, also, After mounting on a 
heavier board, the various parts may 
be cut out and pasted together. The 
clown may be used as blackboard 
decoration or notebook cover de- 
sign, or as a separate poster by 
pasting him on a colored 9’’x12” 
sheet for background. 


Health Poster 
(Page 39) 

Your body needs at least four 
glasses of water every day. The wa- 
ter which we drink should be clean 
and pure. It is best to drink from our 
own drinking cup or glass. When 
drinking from a water fountain, be 
sure your mouth does not touch the 
fountain. 

Color the poster: 

Color the poster according to di- 
rections given on poster page. The 
various parts may also be cut from 
colored paper and pasted together. 
This will be the last car added to 
the Good Health Express. Other 
cars may be added with such health- 
ful foods as eggs, meat and fish. 


Mermaid Poster 
(Page 41) 

Paint all flesh light orange. The 
mermaid may have yellow hair with 
an added touch of orange to soften 
the color. Her tail should be a very 
light green. 

The dark haired boy may wear a 
blue and white or orange suit. 


Paint the pail and the handle of 


the shovel orange, the star fish light 
brown. If the children can use a 
light wash of blue for sky and sea 
it will be good. 

If the teacher knows the poem 
or song of “Little John Bottle John” 
it will add interest to the poster. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


Est. 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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SENCO RULERS 
ww YARDSTICKS 


FOR SCHOOL: OFFICE - 
* AND HOME USE: 


. [o Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Nursery School Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 
K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pres. 
Box 012G EVANSTON, ILL 
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SENCO RULERS 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


BRADLEY GARTEN 
MARY and ART SUPPLIES 


3s we have represented 
. A complete 
ise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 6, Mo 
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SAFETY 


Auto-Lift Safety Knife. Blade y 
stays up, ready for use. It cannot fall accidentally. Both 
of your hands are free to adjust sheet. 


H | we cA g A D L é Y Ruled Table. The smooth top, green for eye-ease, is 
: ruled in 2” squares for quick, accurate cutting. You 


can cut odd shapes easily. Springfield Cutter has smooth 
top — cherry finish — unlined — can be ruled at slight 


PAPER CUTTERS 


4 
HEADING RULE 


Heading Rule. Perfectly-aligned heading rule permits 
trimming of material to fractional parts of an inch. 
Cutters 12” in size and larger have heading rule cam 
adjustment. 


LIFTING 
SPRING 


Lifting Spring. Tightly-coiled spring gives the blade hinge 
lateral firmness . . . assures a smooth, precise shearing 
operation. 


#4 TWO-PIECE CUTTER BLADE 


Two-Piece Cutter Blade. Knife of fine, properly-treated 
steel holds a keen edge for years of hard service. It is 
screwed firmly to the handle, afd can be detached easily 
for eventual sharpening. 


4336 — SPRINGFIELD — Heavy duty cutter, 24” x 20” table. 24” 
auto-lift blade. Will handle anything from tissue to heavy photo- 
mount and thin metal. Has the weight, leverage and perfect balance 
to do the “hard jobs” easily. With unlined table only. $34.50 
4545 — NATIONAL— 18” x 18” table. 18” blade. Large, sturdy, 
capable of cutting anything from tissue to thin metal. An all-purpose 
cutter. $22.00 
4272 — POPULAR — 15” x 15” table. 15” blade. A fine, precision-built cutter. 

$15.00 
4362 — MONARCH — 12” x 12” table. 12” blade. A sturdy, medium-size cutter 
for cutting paper or cardboard. Handy for schools, homes and offices. $8.00 
4259 — STUDIO — 10” x 10” table. 10” blade. Ideal for ordinary school, 


home and office use. Fine cutter for photographic work — trimming prints, 
films, photo mounts. $6.00 


4257 — DANDY — 8” x 8” table. 8” blade. A small-size cutter for use on paper 
and light cardboard. $5.00 


SEE OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO MILTON BRADLEY. 
WRITE FOR EDUCATIONAL CATALOG No. E-89 OR FOR CUTTER CIRCULAR. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Distributors Everywhere 
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“Gor Best ia Crayons. 
iti Milton Bradley” 


for MILTON BRADLEY means Quality, Color Value, Smoothness — and a tradition 


of 90 Years experience in production of color materials for early Art Education in School 
and Home. 


THAT’S WHY THE NEW 


CRAYRITE 


is a masterpiece in the crayon category. Every stroke of a CRAYRITE is a mark of perfec- 
tion — smooth, non-gritty, vivid in color. And the CRAYRITE package assortments 
meet every color need you will ever know, from the beginner’s “box of eight’’ to the 24-color 
assortment for advanced grades. 


CRAYRITE is made in two styles — the ordinary round crayon and the ‘“No-Roll”’ (as 


originated by Milton Bradley Company) which doesn’t roll off the desk — an economy 
crayon because of less breakage. 


COLOR ASSORTMENTS and composition are the same in each type, as follows: 
8 COLORS IN TUCK BOX 24 COLORS 


Red Orange Yellow Green | An assortment of 24 beautiful colors in a patented, 


Blue Violet Spiniin Black Compacto telescope box for attractive display and 
easy color selection. 


Red Red-Orange Dark Green Silver 
16 COLORS IN TUCK BOX Orange Yellow-Orange Blue-Green Pink 
Red Blue Yellow-Green Black | Yellow Yellow-Green Red-Violet 
Orange Violet Blue-Green Brown | Green _ Blue-Violet Flesh Burnt-Sienna 
Yellow Red-Orange Blue-Violet Flesh Blue Turquoise-Blue Brown Gray 
Green Yellow-Orange Red-Violet White | Violet Dark Blue Black Gold 


Magenta 


Ask your school supply dealer for these new CRAYRITE Crayons. You will like their smart 
package appearance. You will appreciate their finer quality. 


A PRODUCT OF... 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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